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EDITORIAL COMMENT | 





GREETINGS 


To the teachers of our State the officers 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
extend greetings. We wish for you this 
year the largest amount of happiness in 
your work. Every teacher has a right to 
be happy in her work, and every teacher 
who is a master in her work derives large 
dividends in satisfaction on her life invest- 
ment. Great happiness comes to those 
who accomplish worthy things. It is 
achievement that counts, and achievement 
is possible only when we have given our- 
selves the best preparation for the things 
we attempt in life. No person builds well 
unless he has laid a solid foundation. No 
person achieves unless he is consecrated 
to his life work. We hope that this year 
will be your best year because you have 
given yourself more thorough preparation 
for a larger service, and because you are 
devoting yourself to the building of 
character, ideals, and power in the boys 
and girls of Kentucky. 





NAMES MAKE NEWS 


“‘Names Make News” is a caption used 
by Time, one of America’s interesting 
weekly publications. Certainly names 
made news when former Ambassador 
James W. Gerard announced the sixty-four 
men who rule the United States. 


Any teacher who is looking for a chance 
to find topics on which her children might 
write this year might well select these 
sixty-four men, and have the pupils write 
their biographies. The JOURNAL will be 
glad to publish some of the better biog- 
raphies written by some of the children 
in Kentucky schools. It is an interesting 
group of names and should present a rich 
opportunity for English and social science 
work during the coming year. 

These are the sixty-four names that Mr. 
Gerard listed as the men who rule America: 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Andrew W. 
Mellon, J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, 
John D. Ryan, Walter C. Teagle, Henry 
Ford, Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, Myron 
C. Taylor, James A. Farrell, Charles M. 
Schwab, Eugene G. Grace, H. M. Warner, 


| 


Adolph Zukor, William H. Crocker, O. P. 
Van Sweringen, M. J. Van Sweringen, 
W.W. Atterbury, Arthur Curtiss James, 
Charles Hayden, Daniel C. Jackling, 
Arthur V. Davis, P. G. Gossler, R. C. 
Holmes, John J. Raskob, P. S. Du Pont, 
Irnee Du Pont, Lammot Du Pont, H. F. 
Du Pont, Eugene A. Du Pont, Felix Du Pont, 
Eugene E. Du Pont, Edward J. Berwind, 
Daniel Willard, Sosthenes Behn, Walter S. 
Gifford, Owen D. Young, Gerard Swope, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Albert H. Wiggin, 
Charles E. Mitchell, Samuel Insull, Fred 
J., Charles T., Lawrence P., William A., 
Edward F., Albert J., and Howard Fisher, 
Daniel Guggenheim, William Loeb, G. W. 
Hill, Adolph S. Ochs, William Randolph 
Hearst, Robert R. McCormick, Joseph 
Medill Patterson, Julius Rosenwald, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, Roy W. Howard, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, Walter Edwin Frew, A. P. 
— William Green, and Matthew 
oll. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Kentucky, October 24 and 25, 1930. The 
theme of the discussion this year will be 
‘“‘New Movements in Education.’’ Men 
prominent in their fields of work will be 
brought to the University to participate in 
this program. 


Doctor Hamilton Holt, president of 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida; 
Doctor Carleton Washburne, superintend- 
ent of schools at Winnetka, Illinois; 
Doctor Thomas H. Briggs, professor of 
Secondary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Doctor Frank 
P. Bachman of George Peabody College for 
Teachers will appear on the program. 


On Friday afternoon, October 24, the 
new $400,000 Training School of the 
University of Kentucky will be dedicated. 
All visitors at the conference will have an 
opportunity to inspect the new building 
and see something of the plans for the 
new school. 
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PADUCAH SALARY SCHEDULES 


Elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL 
will be found an article by Superintendent 
L. J. Hanifan on ‘“‘Teachers’ Salary Sched- 
ule’ in Paducah. It is an article that 
should be read by every superintendent 
in the State. Kentucky needs better 
salary schedules for her teachers. Small 
educational units as well as the larger ones 
can profit from properly planned salary 
schedules. They make for longer tenure, 
better morale, more effective teaching. 
The children as well as the teachers will 
profit from them. The wise administrator 
will plan a salary schedule that will reward 
those of his teachers who are constantly 
working to improve their teaching efficiency. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND WORLD PEACE 


In this issue of the KENTucKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will be found an article on ‘‘The 
London Naval Treaty,’ by Doctor Henry 
Noble Sherwood of the University of 
Louisville. This is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with international relations 


and world peace to be written by Doctor 
Sherwood and published in the JOURNAL. 
These articles should interest all teachers, 
but they should be of particular interest to 


teachers of the social sciences. Inter- 
national good will is dependent upon inter- 
national understanding. It is our hope 
that these articles will aid in bringing 
about a better understanding of world 
problems. 


UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Licon HEADs PROGRAM 


The University of Kentucky will this fall 
initiate a new program for the training of 
high school principals. Professor M. E. 
Ligon, head of the Department of Secondary 
Education in the University of Kentucky, 
will be in charge of the new program. 
Professor Ligon was for many years one 
of Kentucky’s most successful high school 
principals. Since 1924 he has been direc- 
tor of the Training School in the University 
of Kentucky, and head of the Department 
of Secondary Education. 

In working out the new program, the 
University has accepted as basic that the 


undergraduate program should be devoted 
to the training of capable teachers, and the 
training for administration should be given 
on the graduate level only. The faculty 
of the College of Education believes that 
the time has come when all new entrants 
to administrative positions in Kentucky 
should have graduate training. They 
believe that the first year of graduate 
training should be devoted to the training 
of principals and supervisors, and that the 
second year should be given largely to the 
training of superintendents of schools. For 
the time being the program for the training 
of superintendents will be built upon the 
undergraduate program. Ultimately the 
university hopes to build its program for 
superintendents on top of the program 
for the training for principals. There 
seems to be no good reason why the super- 
intendent of schools in the future should 
not have been: First, an exceptional 
classroom teacher; second, a_ successful 
principal or supervisor, and third, a super- 
intendent of schools. 

The university does not hope to work 
this program out in the next year or two 
years. It is a long-time program, but it 
should so work out that Kentucky will 
have in the future a remarkably well- 
trained group of men and women in charge 
of the public school system of the State. 


KENTUCKY’S NOTABLE PIONEERS 


Beginning in this issue of the SCHOOL 
JouRNAL there will appear a series of 
brief biographies of Kentucky’s Notable 
Pioneers in Education, by Dr. A. L. Crabb 
of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

In his Foreword Dr. Crabb says that 
these are contributed in the belief that 
“even a casual acquaintance with those 
who have blazed the ways would add to 
pedagogical self-respect and therefore to 
effectiveness in teaching.”’ 

The Editor would add that these should 
be read not only by the teachers for the 
help and inspiration that they will get 
from the reading, but they should be read 
by students of history and English in 
Kentucky high schools. We have paid 
too little attention in both of these fields 
to the men who have made Kentucky. 
There is a rich field for the social sciences 
and for English in a study of the biographies 
of our early pioneers. 





A Message from Our President 


L. R. GREGORY, 
Superintendent City Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


The Kentucky Education Association exists by virtue of the need of its existence. 
Snap judgment or the momentary yielding to the popular lamentation on the part of the 
non-member and even the indifferent or uninformed, or misinformed, may ascribe the 
cause of the existence to the desire of the domineering to have something to dominate— 
an avenue of release for their surging impulses. More deliberate thinking based upon 
adequate information will thoroughly establish the erroneousness of this conclusion. 


The Kentucky Education Association exists as a means of expression for that great 
body of craftsmen earnestly at work in the task of developing individuality and of solving 
some of the problems of human relationships. It exists as the voice of a profession, a 
profession as yet not too widely accepted by the public as such, which must catch the ear 
of the public and hold it to the theme of the utter dependability of a succeeding democracy 
upon the adequacy of its educational program. 


The Kentucky Education Association exists as an organization of support to the 
individuals who by their election to positions of leadership are charged with the duty of 
administering the legally constituted school organizations of the State. It exists, too, 
as a constant critic of these same leaders, being ever on the alert to commend an ethical 
or honest act and equally alert to detect and condemn the unethical and the dishonest. 


The Association exists as the great clearing house of ideas in education. Once each 
year it provides a giant forum where its members may come together and strengthen, 
modify, or abandon the ideas they brought with them and best of all carry some new 
ideas away with them. Out of it all the really big ideas emerge as ideas accepted and 
possessed in common by all members.. These ideas become the working capital of the 
organization. It is this capital that enables the organization to prosecute programs of 
progressive education. 


It is probably true that differences of opinion occur in all organizations where any 
considerable number of people are involved. Even in business partnerships where but 
two individuals are concerned instances of disagreement are recorded. Differences of 
opinion are not unexpected in this organization. Neither are they to be feared as dis- 
ruptive or harmful influences likely to affect adversely and injure the welfare of the 
organization if they are conceived honestly. On the contrary, these differences of opinion 
are helpful and productive of growth for where two or more honest and intelligent people 
fail to agree, they will immediately hasten to muster the facts necessary in arriving at 
the truth. 


As the organization ages and as it grows in power, it will become more and more the 
dynamic force that will sift and evaluate proposed educationa! procedures and secure 
the adoption of the desirable. It will be the controlling force in shaping public attitudes 
on purely educational matters. It will champion and secure capable leadership and will 
punish the demagogue. It will serve more and more as the fountain of inspiration to its 
eager and zealous membership. 


Generalizations seldom convince. Somehow or other people insist upon becoming 
familiar with the framework of a structure before they admit the desirability or the 
quality of the visible. For this reason we desire that all members and prospective 
members— isn’t it too bad that we must think of the teachers of Kentucky as members 
and non-members—become acquainted with the history of this organization. In order 
that you may have the achievements of this organization placed before you again, we are 
going to make an effort to have historical abstracts brought to you through the columns 
of the Association Journal. The Association’s future appears in bolder outline when we 
know its history. 





The Challenge of Illiteracy 


By Cora WILSON STEWART, 


Chairman Illiteracy Commission of World Federation of Education Associations 


To every group and profession the 
challenge comes to play its part in over- 
coming some handicap or hardship which 
burdens the human race. In meeting this 
valiantly is one of the ways in which we 
may repeat the story of knighthood in this 
modern age and may bring the romance 


Mrs. Cora WILSON STEWART 


of the crusades of old into our daily deeds, 
but infinitely greater is the escape it 
brings from selfishness and the opportunity 
it affords for voluntary enlargement of our 
sphere of usefulness far and away beyond 
the beaten path of our prescribed duties. 


The record of what has been accom- 
plished by physicians and other workers in 
the field of health in rendering smallpox 
harmless and yellow fever extinct is an 
inspiring example. Through the efforts of 
these heroes of health the dangers of disease 
have been lessened—smallpox is rarely 
found and is seldom in virulent form and 
yellow fever is comparatively unknown. 
This was brought about by patient, intel- 
ligent and systematic effort, of course, but 


effort that involved no little courage and 
self-sacrifice. 


Illiteracy presents a challenge to the 
teachers. It is a challenge to every 
educated citizen, but to the teacher most 
of all for it is not only the antithesis of 
everything for which the teacher stands 
and for which she strives, but it is often a 
great obstacle to her success in the class- 
room. Any teacher who has dealt with 
the child of illiterate parents can testify to 
the fact that co-operation with the school 
is lacking in such homes. The child of 
illiterate parents is at a great disadvantage. 
For the sake of removing his handicap and 
giving him an even start, the challenge of 
illiteracy must be met, but greater than to 
insure one’s own success or to free the child 


from an impediment is the appeal of the 
adult for his belated opportunity. 

How nobly teachers are meeting this 
challenge—not only in America, but in 


other lands. In Russia a campaign has 
been launched to wipe out illiteracy in five 
years’ time. In China six years have been 
allotted to the task of teaching 100,000,000 
illiterates to read and write. Turkey dis- 
carded her old alphabet and is requiring 
every person, young and old, educated and 
uneducated, to learn the new one within a 
period of six years. Thus have the teachers 
of the various countries issued their ultima- 
tum and set a time when illiteracy must go. 


In the United States we have had our 
cherished goal. Many of us hoped that 
illiteracy would vanish during the last 
decade. That it lingers is no discredit to 
those teachers and citizens who fought so 
valiantly to banish it. The white spots 
which they created where no illiteracy is 
to be found will spread until it covers the 
whole country like dew and will make of 
this a land where all can read and write. 
What the new census will reveal is yet 
unknown, but whether it be three or three 
million illiterates, the challenge to go to 
their relief without delay is the same. 
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There was a time some twenty years ago 
when psychologists were agreed on the 
theory that only in youth could one master 
theelementarysubjectsand that adultilliter- 
ates were unable to read or write. How far 
we have come in two decades and how 
completely this theory has been dispelled 
by the practical demonstration of not mere 
thousands or hundreds of thousands, but 
millions learning to read and write. These 
have ranged in age from fourteen to ninety- 
four. And not only have adults learned, 
but they have progressed more rapidly 
than children. It is a well-proven fact 
that an adult beginner can learn as much 
in one month’s time as a child of six can 
learn in a year’s schooling. With their 
background of experience and their avidity 
tor knowledge adult beginners have some 
advantages to start with. This makes the 
prospects for redeeming all illiterates a 
hopeful one. 


So, the hold which illiteracy has on its 
victims is largely a myth. As _ these 
victims learn how easily they can escape 
from its grasp the greater and more eager 
will be their own efforts. The message of 


their ability to learn is one that needs to be 
proclaimed in every school, from the 
pulpit, over the radio and everywhere 


that the voice can reach. It is a blessed 
message—glad tidings—that in a few 
weeks’ time those who cannot write their 
names may become able to read a book 
through and to write their own letters. 


The method is a simple but fascinating 
one that any intelligent teacher may 
employ. It may be desirable to have 
specially trained teachers, but there are 
few in the service of the public schools 
today who cannot teach a man to write his 
own name, his checks and letters, to read 
his first book, and to solve the problems in 
arithmetic that apply to his daily trans- 
actions. 


This is a mere start, it is true, but a start 
must be made before there is a finish, and 
one must notdiscount theinitiative of adults 
or their ability to go far along the highway 
of knowledge when once their feet are 
firmly set on the road. No teacher hesi- 
tates to take a child through the first grade 
because she cannot see whether and how he 
is to finish the eighth grade. Many adult 
students are capable after a short course of 
finding the way to carry on their own 
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education. ‘Give a man the alphabet and 
there may be no limit to what he may 
accomplish.” One woman in a western 
state who learned to read and write at the 
age of fifty was knocking at the doors of a 
university when she reached sixty. She 
had completed the elementary and high 
school courses and had done sufficient 
college work to admit her to a university. 
Another, an illiterate man—a_ laborer 
—found his opportunity in a night school 
for loggers which a teacher started in the 
woods near alog camp. He was simply an 
indifferent pupil and dropped out of school 
after the first week. To- quote his own 
words—“‘All that I did was to figure on the 
blackboard a little during the week, and the 
teacher may have thought that he failed 


with me, but he touched something in me 


and I was never satisfied until I entered 
school six months later. I did not stop 
until I got my master’s degree and shall go 
on now untilI get mydoctor’s.”” Thisman 
became the head of a department of 
psychology in a southern college. 


The story of the movement to wipe out 
illiteracy is a record of high-hearted service 
on the part of teachers and others from its 
beginning in the Kentucky hills nineteen 
years ago. And how well these teachers 
have been reinforced and strengthened by 
the act of President Hoover and Secretary 
Wilbur in creating a National Commission 
on illiteracy with headquarters in Washing- 
tion. Thus from the mountain school- 
house to the White House has the challenge 
of illiteracy been adopted. 

“For every day’s a battlefield 
In school, or shop, or cattlefield, 
Yet banners of the flaming skies 
Still beckon us to high emprise 
And cheer us on our way.”’ 
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UNIVERSITY ANNOUNCES PRO- 
GRAM OF EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE—PROMINENT 
MEN TO BE HEARD 


The Seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference will convene at the University of 
Kentucky October 24, 1930. The theme 
for this conference will be ‘‘New Move- 
ments in Education.” The university 
will bring to the campus on that date 
some of America’s most stimulating men 
in new programs of education. 

Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, has been 
doing as interesting a piece of experimental 
work in college education as has been done 
in America. 


Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent 
of schools in Winnetka, Illinois, is one of 
the few superintendents of schools in 
America who have carried through a care- 
fully planned experimental program in 
public education. He has made a great 


contribution to school administration, and 
to better teaching. His message will be 
highly stimulating and intensely interest- 


ing. 

In the field of secondary education, the 
name of Thomas H. Briggs stands out 
because of the contribution that he has 
made to his chosen field. Dr. Briggs was 
honored this last year by being invited to 
Harvard University to give the Inglis 
lecture in the field of secondary education, 
the highest honor that can be paid a man 
in the field of secondary education in this 
country. He will repeat this lecture 
during his stay at the university. Every 
man and woman connected with secondary 
education in Kentucky should hear Dr. 
Briggs at this conference. 

Dr. Frank P. Bachman, formerly with 
the General Education Board in New York, 
and now with George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, is a man who has 
probably been more interested in education 
in the South than any other man in 
America. He will speak on “‘New Require- 
ments in Teacher Training,’’ at the con- 
ference. He has for years been studying 
carefully the qualifications necessary for a 
good teacher in the field of elementary 
education and secondary education. 

Read the program, and come to the uni- 
versity on these dates. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 24 
GENERAL PROGRAM 
Memorial Building 
President Frank L. McVey, Presiding 


9:30—Organ Recital. 

10:00—“‘Adventures in Old-Fangled Education”— 
Doctor Hamilton Holt, President of 
Rollins College. 

10:40—“‘Education in Russia”—Doctor Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


11:20—‘The Great Investment’’—Doctor Thomas 
Briggs, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 24 
SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

Memorial Building 

Doctor Jesse E. Adams, Presiding 
2:00—‘‘Qualifications of Elementary Teachers” 
Doctor Frank P. Bachman, Director of 


Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


2:30—‘*‘New Schools in the Old World’’—Doctor 
Carleton Washburne, Winnetka, IIlinois. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Auditorium Training School Building 
Professor M. E. Ligon, Presiding 
2:00—"'The Enlarged Concept of Secondary 
Education’’—Doctor Thomas H. Briggs, 
Columbia University. 


2:30—Discussion led by Mr. L. C. Curry, Principal 
of Bowling Green High School. 


CoLLEGE EDUCATION 
Room 222, Training School Building 
Dean Paul P. Boyd, Presiding 
2:00—“Experimenting in Higher Education”— 
Doctor Hamilton Holt, President of Rollins 
College. 
2:40—‘‘Some Problems in College Teaching”— 


Doctor H. L. Donovan, President of Eastern 
Teachers College. 


SocraL SCIENCE 
Room 231, Training School Building 
Professor J. C. Jones, Presiding 
2:00—‘“‘Colonial Administration in India and the 
East Indies’—Doctor A. Vandenbosch, 


Professor of Political Science, University of 
Kentucky. 
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2:40—“‘Utility Rates in Kentucky’—Doctor J. W. 
Manning, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Kentucky, 

3:20—“‘Explanation of Work of Social Science 
Abstract Board’—Doctor Esther Cole, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of Kentucky. 

4:00—“Tariff and World Trade’—Mr. J. W. 
Martin, Professor of Economics and Director 
of Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Kentucky. 


COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Room 224, Training School Building 


DEDICATION OF NEW TRAINING 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


3:30—‘‘Fashions in Education’—Doctor Thomas 
H. Briggs, Columbia University. 
“The Teacher of Tomorrow’’—Doctor 
Frank P. Bachman, George Peabody — 
for Teachers. 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 24 
Ball Room, Phoenix Hotel 
President Frank L. McVey, Toastmaster 


6:30—Banquet: Sponsored by the Lexington City 
Teachers Club, the Fayette County 
Teachers Association, the honorary fraterni- 
ties Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi 
at the University of Kentucky. 

7:30—Special Musical Program and Community 
Singing. 

8:00—"‘The Americanization of the World” 
—Doctor Hamilton Holt, president of 
Rollins College. 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 25 
GENERAL PROGRAM, 


Memorial Building 
President Frank L. McVey, Presiding 


9:30—‘‘Two Movements in Present-Day Educa- 
tion’—Doctor Carleton Washburne, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

10: 15—‘‘Humanizing Education’—D octor 
Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins College. 

11:00—"The Teacher and the State’—Doctor 
Frank P. Bachman, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF SIGNIFICANCE TO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


There is a plan for a co-operative venture 
relative to modern science which should be 
of interest to teachers of science, of English, 
of history, and to librarians and school 
officials. This plan has been announced 
by the Committee on the Place of Science 
in Education, of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. It is 
desired that all science teachers, teachers 
of other related subjects, and_ science 
students should know of this movement. 
You may wish to encourage some of your 
own pupils to engage in this proposed work. 
We would like to hear from all who may 
wish to participate in the venture. 


For several years suggestions have been 
made to the Committee regarding some 
such work as that now announced. There 
is danger of harm rather than of help when 
too many agencies attempt to develop 
essay contests by high school students. 
It is hoped, however, that this plan avoids 
the objectionable aspects of essay contests, 
and makes use of certain important and 
desirable features. 


It will be of great importance if secondary 
school teachers respond to this opportunity 
for co-operation with the A, A. A. S., which 
is the largest and most influential organiza- 
tion of science men in the world. Out- 
standing success of this movement may 
lead to other important relationships and 
developments. 


A published statement of the plan as 
outlined by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science appeared in 
School and Society, March 22, 1930. 
Reprints of the published plan will be sent 
free to those desiring them if application 
is made to Mr. Otis W. Caldwell, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Place of Science in 
Education, 443 West 123rd Street, New 
York City. 
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The London Naval Treaty 


By HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD, 


University of Louisville 


It is singular that opponents of the 
London naval treaty should hold similar 
views. Senator Hale maintains that ‘‘the 
British by the terms of this treaty have us 
hamstrung and hogtied.’’ Winston Church- 
ill, speaking before the House of Com- 
mons, declares: “I am astonished that 
any Admiralty board of naval officers could 
have been found to accept responsibility for 
such a hamstringing stipulation.’’ In the 
United States Senate the opponents by a 
non-partisan vote were overwhelmingly 
defeated when the treaty was ratified by 
58 to 9. In this vote, the moral forces of 
good will and patient negotiation won 
against the blind forces of suspicion and 
competitive armament. For the second 


time within a decade the United States 
officially approved a treaty for the relative 


reduction of naval armament by inter- 
national agreement. 

Since the World War three international 
conferences have considered the limitation 
of naval armament. The first met at 
Washington in 1921, the second at Geneva 
in 1927, and the third at London in 1930. 
The Geneva conference adjourned without 
reaching an agreement; the Washington 
and London conferences each concluded a 
treaty. The task at London was to review 
the provisions of the Washington treaty 
and to extend the principle of limitation to 
include all naval combat craft. 

BATTLESHIPS OR CAPITAL SHIPs. It was 
agreed at Washington by the five greatest 
naval powers of the world, United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy, by 
setting maximum tonnage levels, to limit for 
themselves two classes of war vessels, the 
battleship and the aircraft carrier. The 
weight of the water which a ship displaces 
is the tonnage of the vessel. Our battle- 
ship, Colorado, displaces 32,500 tons of 
water, hence its tonnage is 32,500. The 
Washington treaty fixed the total tonnage 
of battleships of the Five Powers in the 
ratio of 5:5 for the United States and Great 
Britain, 3 for Japan, and 1.67 for France 


and Italy. The tonnage for the United 
States was placed at 525,850. It was 
further agreed that each power would 
build no additional battleships until 1931, 
the so-called capital ship “‘holiday.”’ War- 
ships, like automobiles, deteriorate with 
age and ultimately become out of date and 
obsolete. The Five Powers set twenty 
years as the age limit of a battleship. At 
this age any battleship, under the Wash- 
ington treaty, could be replaced by a new 
one. 

But according to the battleship ‘‘holiday”’ 
no replacement could begin until 1931. 
With this date and extending over a five- 
year period the three principal naval 
powers, the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan, were authorized to lay the 
keels of twenty-six battleships, one-half of 
this number to have been completed by 
1936. If each battleship costs $37,500,000 
these powers would have expended during 
this period, according to an estimate made 
by a recent writer, $725,000,000. The 
chairman of the House sub-committee on 
naval appropriations, Mr. Burton L. 
French, estimates our expense in this 
building program at $281,250,000. The 
London treaty provides that no new 
battleship shall be constructed before 1936. 
This extension of the battleship “‘holiday”’ 
for five years is the most spectacular 
achievement of the conference. (It should 
be pointed out, however, that France and 
Italy are allowed to build the replacement 
tonnage, seventy thousand tons each, 
which they were entitled to lay down in 
1927 and 1929.) No provision of any 
kind is made for future capital ship building. 

In addition to postponing replacement, 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
agree within thirty months to scrap or 
otherwise dispose of nine battleships—five 
for Britain, three for the United States, 
and one for Japan. It is easy to estimate 
the saving by the terms of this provision 
since the maintenance of a battleship is 
$2,225,000 annually. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIERS—The London treaty 
in defining aircraft carriers amended the 
Washington agreement to include ships 
under 10,000 tons used for-this purpose. 
The tonnage levels and the twenty-year-age 
limit already established by the Five Powers 
were maintained. 


LIMITATION OF AUXILIARY CRAFT— 
Without question the major problem of the 
London conference was to extend the 
principle of limitation to cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, naval combat vessels the 
tonnage levels of which were as yet un- 
limited by international agreement. Since 
the Washington treaty fixed the maximum 
tonnage for battleships and aircraft car- 
riers, competitive building among the 
powers in these categories of vessels was 
legally impossible. Without restriction in 


the auxiliary classes of ships, the Five 
Powerscompleted orlaid down in thesix-year 
period following the Washington treaty, 
four hundred and thirty-seven combat 
craft at a total cost of almost a billion 


dollars. Not only was this competitive 
building expensive, it was also the cause of 
international suspicion and fear. Each 
power had reason to feel that the other was 
preparing to wage war in due time against 
it. It was believed that if the construction 
of these auxiliary craft could be limited as 
battleships and aircraft carriers had been 
by the Washington treaty, mankind would 
be saved gigantic sums of money and a 
cause of international friction removed. 


A provision of the London agreement 
signed by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan fixed the maximum tonnage 
levels for cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. These levels, which may be 
reached but not exceeded by December 31, 
1936, are shown in the following table: 


CATEGORIES 
Cruisers: 
(a) With guns of more than 6.1 inch 
caliber 
(b) With guns of 6.1 inch caliber or less. 
Destroyers 
Submarines 


UNITED STATES 


180,000 
143 ,500 


Age limits as agreed on for auxiliary 
craft are shown as follows: 


Laid down before 
January 1, 1920 


Laid down after 
December 31, 


CATEGORIES 
16 years 
12 years 
13 years 


20 years 
16 years 
13 years 


Destroyers 
Submarines 


France and Italy did not enter this 
limitation agreement. Italy demanded 
parity with France; France refused to 
grant it. Both are Mediterranean powers 
with interests in northern Africa. Under 
the leadership of Mussolini nationalism in 
Italy hasbecome emphatically assertive. He 
shouts to the world, ‘‘there is something 
inescapable, inevitable, in the march 
toward destiny of Fascist Italy .... 
Nobody can halt it.”” The leadership of 
present-day Italy is not ready to limit 
naval building. 


For the first time in history the three 
greatest naval powers of the world have 
agreed one with the other on the maximum 
tonnage levels of their fleets. Among them 
competitive building is at an end. How- 
ever, the agreement is modified by an 
article in the treaty often referred to as 
the “‘escape”’ or “escalator’’ cause. It was 
inserted because France and Italy failed 
to reach an agreement on the limitation of 
auxiliary ships and by the wish of Great 
Britain to maintain a standard equal to 
that of the combined tonnage of these two 
Mediterranean powers. The treaty pro- 
vides that if the United States, Great 
Britain or Japan feels that new construc- 
tion by any other power (say Italy or 
France) materially affects its national 
security, it may increase its tonnage 
beyond the defined limits. 


HUMANIZING SUBMARINES. The agree- 
ment embodied in the Washington treaty 
extended to submarines the same rules of 
law that now apply under international 
agreement to surface vessels. It also 
prohibited in effect their use as commerce 
destroyers and made submarine com- 


GREAT BRITAIN 
(In tons) 


146,800 
192,200 
150,000 

52,700 


JAPAN 


108 ,400 
100 ,45C 
105 , 500 

52,700 
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manders who violated these rules guilty of 
piracy. France refused to adhere to this 
agreement and consequently it failed to 
become operative. The London treaty is 
less drastic in its provisions for the control 
of submarines. The recognized rules of 
international law that govern surface 
vessels are extended to submarines. In 
particular, except in the case of persistent 
refusal to stop on being duly summoned, 
or of active resistance to visit or search, a 
warship, whether surface vessel or sub- 
marine, may not sink or render incapable 
of navigation a merchant vessel without 
having first placed passengers, crew and 
ship’s papers in a place of safety. This 
agreement reached by the Five Powers 
is not to terminate in 1936 but to remain 
in force indefinitely. 


OTHER MATTERS. Among the other 
provisions of the treaty is an agreement 
by the Five Powers to exchange full 
information about ships laid down and 
completed; certain technical rules and 
definitions necessary for further progress 
in the reduction of naval armaments were 
made; and another conference on naval 
matters was planned for 1935. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TREATY IN 
THE PEACE MOovEMENT. The London 
treaty is an application of the conference 
method to international problems. It isan 
example of how nations can reach agree- 
ments on questions of the most vital signif- 
icance without recourse to war. It is in 
keeping with the principle of arbitration 
and adheres to the declaration of the 
Kellogg-Briand pact. Because of the 
method used in making this treaty, it is a 
landmark on the road to world peace. 


When examined in the light of history 
the treaty marks for the first time the 
yielding of sea supremacy by Great 
Britain. It has been a British policy for 
three hundred and fifty years to control 
the sea. In a great naval battle in 1588 
the Spanish Armada went down before the 
Britons. The Dutch in the seventeenth 
century next challenged the British but fell 
victims to the conquering islanders. After 
this, Britannia ruled the waves undisturbed 
foracentury. The French under Napoleon 
now contested the sea power with the 
British, but Lord Nelson was too much for 


the French whose fleet was destroyed by 
this doughty sailor off Trafalgar in 1805. 
Germany next took up the quarrel only to 
fall at the end of the World War when 
Scapa Flow claimed its toll of Teutonic 
warships. Four times had British sea 
power been challenged and as many times 
had it maintained itself. A new contestant 
now appears from a western continent. 
“We are so much alike in our political aims, 
ideals and institutions,” said the British, 
“that we will not contest the rule of the sea 
with our cousins in America. Moreover, 
we are so impoverished by the World War 
and have so many sons without work that 
we are economically unable to do it. We 
yield substantial parity to them.” Thus 
Britain, contrary to her long-standing 


policy and without a fight, agrees to share 
the supremacy of the sea with. the United 
States of America. The attainment of 
substantial parity between the combat 
fleets of the United States and Great 
Britain marks an epoch in world history. 


In securing this end another achieve- 
ment, equally important, was registered; 
namely, the ending of competition in 
naval armament between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, our three 
greatest naval powers. What the Wash- 
ington treaty did for battleships and air- 
craft carriers, the London treaty did for 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Defi- 
nite limits in all categories of vessels have 
now been set beyond which these nations 
cannot legally go. 


Withal, the London treaty, although a 
disappointment to many who hoped to see 
it abolish outright battleships and sub- 
marines as fighting units, and establish 
great reductions in armament and naval 
expenditure, has definitely bound the great 
naval nations to an agreement and a pro- 
cedure which puts the cause of reductions 
and limitation on ground from which it can 
easily take off for its next flight. In the 
evolution of disarmament the London naval 
treaty holds a conspicuous place, for it has 
promoted good relations among the nations 
by the removal of suspicion and distrust. 
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THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


By FRANK Copy, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Every teacher is three persons in one. 
She is by occupation a teacher and spends 
a large share of her time in helping boys 
and girls to develop into worth-while men 
and women. She is also a member of a 
professional group and therefore concerned 
with those activities which make for the 
good of the profession asa whole. Finally, 
and most important, she is a person, a 
human being, with the opportunity of 
living a normal human life. These three 
phases—teaching, professional, and personal 
—are closely interrelated. The wise 
teacher plans proper balance among these 
three elements of her life. 


The teaching phase is the one most 
frequently emphasized in discussions in 
educational journals like this—and perhaps 
rightly so. The teacher is charged with 
the responsibility of determining the aims 
of the schools, and of aiding the children 
to attain these aims. More effective 
methods, more worth-while materials are 
constantly being discovered. The teacher 
who would be successful in the teaching 
aspect of her life must make a genuine 
effort to keep up to date on the best ways of 
helping boys and girls. Study and experi- 
_— deserve a place in every teacher’s 
life. 


The professional phase of a teacher’s life 
is occupying a larger place than formerly 
Teachers generally recognize that they ar 
members of a professional group and as 
such have a share in the professional 
activities of educational workers. In the 
United States alone there are upwards of 
nine hundred thousand teachers who are 
bound together by ties of similar prepara- 
tion and similar daily work. It is but 
natural that they should co-operate in 
order to improve the conditions of their 
work. The National Education Associa- 
tion, the Michigan Education Association, 
the Detroit Teachers Association—these 
three organizations are examples of profes- 
sional groups interested in the well-being 
of teaching as a profession. These organi- 


zations and others like them merit some 
time and some money from every member 
of the profession. 


The personal phase of the life of a teacher 
is one whose importance can scarcely be 
over-estimated. The teacher’s work is 
done almost entirely through direct contact 
with children. It necessarily reflects the 
contacts which the teacher herself has had 
with life. The richer and more varied her 
experiences have been, the more can she 
stimulate and guide the pupils under her 
care. The wise teacher in planning the 
distribution of her time will make sure that 
she is allowing enough time for the elements 
that make for effective participation in the 
life of the world about her. There need 
to be wide interests in many people and 
many ideas and many things; there need 
to be real enthusiasm for and intimate 
acquaintance with a few people and a few 
ideas and a few things. It is imperative 
that adequate provision be made for a well- 
balanced personal life outside the classroom. 


Not only does the teacher need to plan 
these three phases of life independently, 
but also she needs to be sure that they have 
the proper relation each to the other. There 
are times, of course, when one phase should 
be kept entirely separate from the others. 
Thus, it is usually helpful for the teacher 
to forget her teaching responsibilities and 
duties when she is among friends outside 
the school. And yet this should not be 
carried too far. Inasense, she is a teacher 
twenty-four hours of the day. When 
educational questions come up in a social 
group of which she is a member outside of 
school, she is looked upon as an authority 
on the question. In like manner, her 
experiences outside the school and _ the 
resultant changes in her purposes and 
interests may fairly be expected to work 
back into the classroom methods and 
procedures. The goal is always a con- 
sistent, well-organized life in which each 
phase has its full and due share and in which 
these phases are related around some major 
purpose adopted for the life as a whole. 
—The Detroit Educational Bulletin. 





“There is a destiny that makes us brothers. 
None goes his way alone; 
The service we put into the lives of others 
Always comes back into our own.” 
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LIZZIE MOORE FORGOTTEN 
By J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary National Education Association 


My faith in the classroom teacher began 
a few decades before your day. It began 
when I was seven or eight years old. 
Lizzie Moore was my teacher. She had a 
delightful personality. Kindness was 
written in her face. It showed forth in 
everything she said or did. She found it 
necessary on one occasion to keep me after 
school and to use the switch on me for 
disobedience. I withstood the tinge of 
pain bravely enough, but the real punish- 
ment came when she laid the switch on the 
desk and with tears in her eyes said, ‘‘You 
are such a good boy. I don’t want you 
to act that way any more. Won’t you 
please promise me? I just can’t stand it 
towhip. Iam almost sick now.” 


Then is when I joined in the crying act, 
made promises, swept the floor and said, 
“Goodbye, Miss Moore,’ two or three 
times as I was leaving. After that I was 
at school early to build the fire and to clean 
off the blackboard. Two of us gave a 
third boy a good trouncing later on for 
talking back to Miss Moore. When I read 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s, ‘“The Woman Who 
Was Forgotten,’ I could not help thinking 
of beautiful Lizzie Moore. Recently and 
just fifty years after leaving the old school 
to goout West, I returned to Scioto County, 
Ohio, to see the house in which I was born, 
the schoolhouse in which I got my start 
and the few relatives and friends yet to be 
found. I inquired about Lizzie Moore. 
No one knew what had become of her. 
She had taught the school only one year 
but she had given a score of boys and girls 
in that neighborhood higher ideals. She 
had filled them with worthy ambitions. 
She had given a wholesome touch to com- 
munity life. A wonderful woman—but 
forgotten. 


I wonder whether she ever knew how 
much her pupils in that district owed to her. 
I wonder whether she ever knew of any- 
thing beyond their devotion to her at the 
time. She must have known of the 
appreciation of parents. But I fear she 
never realized how much she put into the 
lives of children in that school and in the 
other schools in which she taught. 


New Victor Radio 
Electrola RE-57— 
New Victor Radio, 
Electrola, and New 
pedagogical feature of 
Victor Home Record- 
ing—in one exquisite 
cabinet, 


Radiola Model 86— 
The New Radiola 
Super - Heterodyne 
radio with Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph, 
Home Recording. 
Tone Color Control 
and Sereen-Grid. 


HANKS fo this new miracle of 

modern science, “aural” educa- 
tion, neglected for years except 
in music, is today coming into 
its own. 


Every modern teacher knows... 
the final result of education over 
the air must rest upon the keen- 
ness of the hearing faculties of 
the children who aretaught;educa- 
tion is now face to face with the 
actual necessity of continual... 
specific ... EAR TRAINING. 


HOW are we to make radio “les- 
sons’ a valuable part of educa- 
tional effort? There is one tested 
way... through training for AC- 
TIVE LISTENING, Rhythm, in- 
strumentation, thought content, 
mood—can all be worked out the 
modern way by the children them- 
selves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company 
can offer you this... complete mod- 
ern education. Instruments, texts, 
courses of study, Victor Records 
and the backing of 20 years’ 
intensive, practical work with 
thousands of teachers... give you 
the means to make radio educa- 
tion a really essential part of 
the curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio 
programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor 
Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph combination 
in your classroom today. Step to 
the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR CO., 


INC. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Next to thehelp which came from my par- 
ents was that which I received from Lizzie 
Moore. Perhaps next to that was what I 
received from Jim Blackburn when I was 
fourteen and from J. M. McKenzie when 
I was eighteen. These were classroom 
teachers. I owe very, very much to other 
friends along the way but these names 
stand out. In relating my experience, I 
have given essentially your own experience 
and that of leading citizens everywhere. 
My own children have had a Lizzie Moore 
as their teacher. I see among you many a 
Lizzie Moore. There never has been a 
better type of devotion among teachers 
than at the present time. 


It} is great to supervise the work of 
teachers, or to administer a system of 
schools but it is greater still to deal directly 
with youth, inspiring children with higher 
ideals and putting into their lives the 
desire to become useful men and women. 
- The latter is the service which you are 
rendering and there is no greater in the 
world. 


A CODE OF BEHAVIOR FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


The Law of Health: The good 
American tries to gain and to keep 
perfect health. 

The Law of Self-Control: 


American controls himself. 
The Law of Self-Reliance: 
American is self-reliant. 
The Law of Reliability: The good 
American is reliable. 


The Law of Clean Play: 
American plays fair. 
The Law of Duty: The good Ameri- 
can does his duty. 


The Law of Good Workmanship: The 
good American tries to do the right 
thing in the right way. 

The Law of Team-Work: The good 
American works in friendly co-opera- 
tion with his fellow-workers. 

The Law of Kindness: The good 
American is kind. 

The Law of Loyalty: The good 
American is loyal—William J. 
Hutchins in the Nebraska Edu- 
cational Journal. 


The good 


The good 


The good 


ARCTIC’S SECRET REVEALED 


So zealously does the land of eternal ice 
guard its secrets that man rarely penetrates 
the mystery shrouding the disappearance 
of some daring explorer. Numerous hardy 
adventurers have sailed into the vast polar 
silence, never to return. Rescuing expedi- 
tions have found no trace of their presence, 
nothing to reveal the manner in which 
death came. 


No expedition that met disaster and 
tragedy in the polar wastes ever retained 
more vivid interest over a long period of 
years than that headed by the Swedish 
balloonist, August Andree. With two com- 
panions, Andree floated away from Spitz- 
bergen in July, 1897. No trace of the 
balloon or its cargo ever was found. 


The world was even more interested in 
polar exploration at that time than it is 
now, because vast uncharted wastes re- 
mained to dare the courage and endurance 
of man. The pole was still the unattained 
goal of numerous expeditions. The lure 
of the arctic produced an international 
rivalry in penetrating farthest north toward 
the ‘‘roof’’ of the world. That eagerness 
to win coveted polar honors and the novel 
method which Andree chose in his effort 
to avoid the dangerous ice attracted world- 
wide attention to the Swedish explorer. 
Years after his disappearance the world 
heard at intervals of some message, alleged 
to have been found, or rumors of balloon 
wreckage were wafted over the Siberian ice. 

Thearctic at last has yielded one of its 
greatest mysteries in the reported finding 
of Andree’s body by a Norwegian scientific 
expedition. The discovery was made on 
White island, in Fridtjof Nansen land. 
After taking the explorer’s life, the fickle 
and jealous ice packs preserved the body 
for thirty-three years. The bodies of his 
companions were found near by. They were 
fully dressed and two were well preserved. 


It seems strange that the bodies could 
be spared for so many years from prowling 
animals or the blasts of the arctic gales. 
Embalmed by nature’s method, they have 
rested in that icy sarcophagus for a genera- 
tion. They will be brought back for 
honorable interment in a civilization that 
now can use airplanes and dirigibles in 
penetrating that remote area where Andree 
gambled for glory and lost.—The Indianap- 
olis Star. 
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“JUST WHAT IS AN EDUCATION?” 
THIS HIGH SCHOOL BOY 
WANTS TO KNOW 


‘Just what is an education?” 

A Virginia high school boy makes this 
question the thesis of a remarkable letter 
to his principal, all the more remarkable 
because the boy was rated as a “poor” 
student. He is a member of the senior 
class and has an intelligence quotient of 111. 
His conduct record is “‘good.”’ 


The letter, published in the Virginia 
Journal of Education, is reprinted here: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Unfortunately I seem to be unable to 
express myself in speech as I would like to. 
Call it inferiority complex, self-conscious- 
ness or whatever you wish, the fact remains 
that my mind goes blank, forgets its 
mission, when I enter your office. Words 
fail me and my tongue seems tied. For 
this reason I am writing instead of trying 
to discuss things verbally. 


“Since Christmas vacation I’ve done a 
pile of thinking. I have come to the 
realization that I have approximately fifty 
more years to live; that during those fifty 
years or so I shall have to make my own 
way. That way in which I live, what I do, 
and the impression I leave on the world will 
be due largely to the ideas, theories and 
ambitions I form during the next four years. 


“Throughout my years in high school 
I have been a poor student because I do 
not enjoy the work. I have failed to see 
the importance of stumbling through a 
maze of other things which, to my mind, 
nets the student nothing. Science and 
literature are the only subjects that ever 
interested me but, unfortunately, they 
have a very small fraction of my time. 


Booxs THat APPEAL TO TuHIs PUPIL 


“I enjoy philosophy and psychology and 
good books. I have often stayed up all 


night trying to understand Nietzsche, 
Freud and others. In the pasttwo months 
I have read ‘Common Sense in Education’ 
by Bell, the ‘New Decalogue of Science’ 
by Wiggam, ‘The Story of Philosophy’ 
by Durant, and several other books of this 
type. I enjoy and profit by reading this 
sort of book, but when I take up a geometry 
or a grammar, my interest stops and my 
mind wanders to other things. 


“Perhaps I have the wrong conception 
of what an education means, but I don’t 
think I am entirely to blame for that. No 
one has ever been able to give me a true 
definition of education. I have been told 
by many to study hard, make good grades, 
but that is as far as it goes. When I say 
why, the answer is always the same, ‘In 
order that you may become an educated 
man.’ 


‘What I want to know is, just what is an 
education? Is it a knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, grammar rules and historical 
events, or is it something else, something 
beyond? I believe it is the latter. 


“There are many other questions I would 
like to ask, but you will have trouble 
enough reading what I have already 
written. Perhaps I have said too much, 
overreached the line. I am not sorry for 
it because, for once, I have been frank con- 
cerning my thoughts on education. To be 
perfectly frank, I think education has left 
me more mystified than ever. If some- 
one who knows would only help me get the 
right slant on things, you for instance, I 
think I could come out far ahead of where 
I am now.”—The Nation’s Schools. 





It has been wisely said that “to teach 
others is to touch their lives with your 
loves, your admirations, your enthusiasms, 
and your little wisdom.’”’ Such contagious 
teaching makes the acquisition of learning 
the joint adventure of both the teacher 
and the taught.—Midland Schools. 








Some of Kentucky’s Most Notable 
Educational Pioneers | 


In this series there will appear brief sketches of some of Kentucky’s most notable educational 


pioneers. 


These are contributed in the belief that even a casual acquaintance 


with those who have blazed the ways would add to pedagogical self- 
respect and therefore to effectiveness in teaching 


DAVID RICE 


By A. L. Crasp, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


In the beginning preaching and teaching 
in Kentucky went inseparably hand in 
hand. The same voice which thundered 
from Sunday’s pulpit in Monday’s school- 
room led a group of sturdy young Ken- 
tuckians in the rituals of Greek and Latin 


declension. The same finger which on 
Sunday pointed upward on Monday 
pointed outward—and upward. It was 


then no uncomfortable shift from the role 
of preacher to that of pedagogue. 


David Rice was born in Virginia in 1733. 
He graduated from Princeton in 1761. 
He was one of the founders of Hampden- 
Sidney College, indicating an early educa- 
tional interest, which was manifested 
immediately upon his arrival in Kentucky 
in 1783. Late in that year he was chair- 
man of a group which met at Danville to 
consider the establishment of an institution 
of learning. All that seems to have been 
done at this initial meeting was to elect 
Rice as permanent chairman and to appoint 
a committee to solicit funds. Such efforts 
as were made bore no immediate fruit. 
The finances of the country bordered upon 
collapse from the strain of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and there was so much dis- 
turbance with the Indians as to divert 
attention from other enterprises. A second 
meeting of the board convened at Danville 
in March 1784. A happy omen of this 
meeting was the offer of Reverend John 
Todd of Virginia of his library as an 
encouragement to the cause of learningin 
the new country west of the mountains. 
This was transported across the mountains 
and delivered in 1789. The school was 
opened February 1, 1785, in the house of 
the Reverend David Rice. (He had been 


converted under the preaching of Jonathan 
Edwards in Princeton, and had _ studied 
theology under Dr. John Todd.) And so 
began Transylvania. 


Conditions at Danville were apparently 
not favorable for the school, at the board 
meeting, October 13, 1788, it was voted 
to move the institution to Lexington. 
Among other factors causing this decision 
was the power of the teaching then being 
done in Lexington by John Filson. The 
school opened in its permanent location. 


There were fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists even then, and the fundamentalist 
Presbyterians didn’t like modernist Toul- 
min, who was elected President in April 
1794. So, under the leadership of David 
Rice, they withdrew their allegiance and 
founded Kentucky Academy. Under the 
leadership of David Rice they carried on 
the most intensive drive for funds that 
Western education had known, over 13,000 
being raised. It was found that the rival 
institutions tended to dilute rather than 
strengthen education, and, after much 
debate, they were united late in 1798. Rice 
did not approve of the consolidation and 
never again held any personal relationship 
with the school. 


While Rice is known mostly for his 
efforts in behalf of church and school he was 
also vitally concerned with affairs of State. 
As a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1792 he contributed much to the 
formulation of Kentucky’s fundamental 
law. 


Early in 1800 he moved to Green County, 
and there preached until he died, sixteen 
years later, at an “exceedingly old age, 
lamented by all the pious.” 


The statements of his interest in and 
labors for Transylvania have not carri 
much idea of the consecration of that 
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interest and labor. He saw in the academy 
an opportunity to call men to repentance 
and good works. His call was answered. 
The good works which he set in motion are 
still marching across the pages of Ken- 
tucky’s history. There was, for instance, 
Archibald Cameron, who had _ studied 
under James Priestley in Bardstown, and 
who later studied theology under Rice. 
Kentucky has had few mightier preachers 
than Cameron. There was James Blythe 
who “preached the gospel and taught 
chemistry to'the glory of God”’ and it may 
be permitted to add—to the service of man. 
These are but two. The records of that 
day are crowded with the achievements 
of those he had raised up. 


David Rice was not a great orator, as 
was Cameron or Craighead. He was a 
plain man—plain in looks and speech, of 
keen intelligence, and evangelistic zeal, 
a man glorified by faith and prayer and 
work. It took such to wrest Kentucky 
from the wilderness. 


WANTED! 


A teacher who can find things to be done 
without the help of the superintendent, the 
principal, and three supervisors. 


A teacher who gets to school on time in 
the morning and who does not push the 
children out of the door in an attempt to 
reach home by three minutes after four 
o’clock in the evening. 


A teacher who is neat in appearance and 
who does not sulk because of an hour’s 
overtime in emergencies. 


A teacher who listens carefully when 
spoken to and asks only enough questions to 
insure the accurate carrying out of instruc- 
tions. 

A teacher who moves quickly and makes 
as little noise about it as possible. 

A teacher who looks you straight in the 
eye and tells the truth every time. 

A teacher who does not pity herself for 
having to work. 

A teacher who is cheerful, courteous to 
everyone and determined to ‘‘make good.” 

A teacher who, when she does not know, 
says: ‘I donot know, but I will try to find 
out.”—Bulletin, Department of Education 
of Missouri. 








For You and Your Car 
i —_ 


Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 


700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 


Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d’hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel in a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Assistant to the President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 
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PADUCAH TEACHERS’ SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


By L. J. HANIFAN, 
Superintendent of Schools 


For the school year 1923-1924 the City 
Board of Education in Paducah voted a 
flat increase of $25 a year for each teacher 
and principal in the system. Nothing 
further was done about teachers’ salaries 
for the three years following this. In 1926- 
1927 another effort was made to adjust 
salaries, using as a basis for this adjustment 
the training of the teacher and the length 
of service in the Paducah school system. 
The salaries fixed for that year became the 
starting point for calculating salary in- 
creases thereafter. The plan adopted took 
into consideration merit insofar as addi- 
tional professional training is concerned. 
It did not then, and does not now, take 
account of meritorious work while in 
service. No system of rating teachers by 
the use of merit score cards has been 
adopted in the Paducah schools. 


In the year 1926-1927 the Board of 
Education provided that beginning with 
the year 1927-1928 and every year there- 
after, unless changed by the Board, each 
teacher and principal would be allowed 
$10 for each six weeks of summer school 
attendance and $100 upon the receipt of 
any standard degree, undergraduate or 
graduate, from a recognized college or 
university. It also provided that $10 
be allowed for receiving the Palmer certif- 
icate in penmanship, and that after adding 
any such increments to the contract salary 
of the next preceding year, five per cent 
of the sum be added for the new yearly 
contract. For example, suppose a teacher’s 
contract for any year is $1,200; that she 
attends summer school twelve weeks 
(earning $20), and that she presents the 
Palmer certificate. Then in calculating 
for her next yearly contract we take $1,200 
plus $20 plus $10 equals $1,230 as 
the basis for the five per cent increase and 
her new contract would be for $1,291.50. 
If the following year she received a degree 
her contract salary (third contract) would 
be $1,461.08 ($1,291.50 plus $100 plus five 
per cent), a total increase of $261.08 within 
two years. 


This plan was followed for three years. 
As it worked out it was apparent that if 


continued too long the payroll might exceed 
the Board’s income. In the second place, 
it was observed that the percentage increase 
was to the advantage of those who were 
receiving the higher salaries. Accordingly 
in May 1930, the Board changed the rule 
as follows: 


Teachers receiving less than $1,500 
receive five per cent increase; teachers 
receiving $1,500 and less than $2,000, four 
per cent increase; teachers receiving $2,000 
and less than $2,500, three per cent increase; 
teachers receiving $2,500 and less than 
$3,000 two per cent increase; teachers 
receiving $3,000 and above, one per cent 
increase. 


By this arrangement there is still no 
maximum salary but the application of 
this new rule virtually serves the same 
purpose. The official minimum salary for 
grade teachers having the minimum re- 
quirements (namely, two years of training 
above a standard high school course, and 
two years of actual teaching experience) 
is $855 for a term of nine and one-half 
months. The minimum salary for a 
teacher in a junior or senior high school is 
$1,200 with the same requirements as to 
teaching experience but a college degree is 
required. However, if a teacher holding a 
degree is employed in the grades, the mini- 
mum salary for her is $950 instead of $855. 
It may be noted also that some of the grade 
teachers are now receiving more than the 
minimum salary fixed for teachers in junior 
and senior high schools. Fifteen teachers 
with degrees are now teaching in the grades. 


There is no schedule for principals 
separate from that of teachers. They are 
usually started at a fixed salary and there- 
after receive the increases provided for 
teachers in general. 


In May 1930 the Board of Education 
made another important ruling: that 
beginning as of September 1927 the ten 
days annually allowed each teacher as sick 
leave with pay, or any unused part thereof, 
will accumulate until it amounts to ninety 
days, at which time the teacher will be 
given a leave of absence of one semester 
with full pay. One-half of this time shall 
be given to some means of self-improvement 
such as research, attendance at college, or 
travel as approved by the superintendent. 
The rest of the time shall be entirely at the 
teacher’s disposal. 





The Successful Rural Teacher 


By WAYNE SOPER, 
Research Associate, Education Department, The University of the State of New York 


The rural teacher needs to be more highly 
qualified than the town or city teacher in 
order to put across as good a job as is 
expected of the town or city teacher. 
Except in rare instances of adequate rural 
supervision, the rural teacher has no 
superintendent, no principal, no special 
supervisor to look to ‘“‘whence cometh her 
strength” and guidance. When a teacher 
signs the contract ‘‘to teach the school in a 
satisfactory manner” in a rural situation 
she shoulders a responsibility far more 
onerous than does her city sister in signing 
the same kind of contract. 

Regardless of whether it is the fault of the 
teacher or not, the annual reputation of a 
rural school fluctuates in direct proportion 
to the degree of support between teacher 
and community. A well-trained but in- 
compatible teacher in a peculiar city 
situation may be transferred to another 
position with no perceptible effect upon 
the system, even without attracting the 
attention of other teachers or patrons. 
Yet the well-trained, adequately-prepared 
but incompatible rural teacher fails and 
the school for that year becomes known as 
a failure. 

Should the prospective rural teacher be 
rural bred? Should she be rural minded? 
The first question can be readily disposed 
of by saying: ‘‘Not necessarily.”” The 
matter of former contact with rural life 
does not mean so much as does the 
teacher’s interest in the things of rural life. 
If this is what is meant by “rural minded,” 
then she should be rural minded. But 
interest can be created out of ignorance as 
well as out of knowledge of things. The 
tural-bred girl who sees no romance in 
rural life, who accepts as matter of fact the 
wonder of growing things, and who levels 
all rural people to the plane of common 
dust should not undertake the difficult role 
of teacher in the rural community. Her 
knowledge of things rural is submerged in 
her prosaic attitude. On the other hand, 
the urban-bred girl, fortified by an interest 
in people and strange things, may turn 
ignorance to profit. 


There are at least ten qualities which the 
rural teacher should possess in higher 
degree than her city sister if the same 
quality of work is to be consummated. 


ADAPTABILITY AND RESOURCEFULNESS— 
For the obvious reason that the rural 
teacher must adapt herself to a variety 
of elements it is evident that she should 
possess that quality which enables her to 
make that adjustment. Her failure to 
adapt herself to one major element of the 
community, whether it be the younger 
pupils, the older ones, the parents, the 
“younger set,’’ the religious group, or 
the farmers’ union, may have a direct bear- 
ing upon her success as a teacher in 
the community. While city life is vastly 
more complex than country life, the 
urban teacher has no such variety of 
elements to adjust herself to as a teacher. 
She may even disregard many of these 
elements and suffer no ill effects so far as 
reappointment is concerned. She is rated 
by her superior officers on her ability to do 
a good piece of teaching. Her rural sister 
is rated by every element of the community 
on every aspect of life claiming attention 
in the community. 


The unresourceful urban teacher may 
call upon her principal, her supervisor, her 
fellow-teachers when need arises. The 
rural teacher has no such “ever-present 
help in time of trouble.” 


INpDUsTRY—If it takes effort and industry 
to teach one grade of fairly homogeneous 
children, under constant guidance, with 
adequate equipment in a city system, how 
much more industry must it require to 
teach from four to eight grades, without 
immediate guidance, with inadequate 
equipment! Such is the rural teacher’s 
prodigious task. Add to this the burdens 
laid upon her shoulders by unthinking 
people of the community who insist that 
the teacher participate in, if not actually 
direct, many community projects and you 
have work for none but industrious hands. 
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handwriting of boys and girls. 





TO GRADE TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


A REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN THE TOOL SUBJECTS will help 
to solve the problem of RETARDATION in the schools. 

Writing is one of two mediums of expression; 
should be done with facility ; all should write legibly and at a fair rate of 
speed—slow, labored writing tends to slow thinking! 

THE GRAVES HANDWRITING recently re- -adopted by your State, 
offers a splendid opportunity to stimulate interest and improvement in the 


Get your free Teacher’s Manual from your local superintendent. 

Write to us for a free sample of our “KEEP-NEAT” Paper Holder. 
It is an excellent new device winning popular acclaim everywhere. 

Our Teachers’ Correspondence Course is free! 


The Graves Script Wall Letter Charts are 60c per set, postpaid. 


W. S. BENSON AND COMPANY, Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


therefore handwriting 


Have you enrolled? 











ENTHUSIASM AND OptimisM—She who 
works alone must generate her own current. 
When the lights of enthusiasm and opti- 
mism burn low she cannot switch the power 
and draw from others immediately avail- 
able. She whose own enthusiasm and 
whose ability to inspire enthusiasm in 
others are inclined to run below par should 
take on a generous portion of reserve to tide 
her over the school year or decline the 
proffered position in a rural community. 
The very apathy of some communities 
necessitates an abundance of enthusiasm 
and optimism on the teacher’s part to 
insure only fair results. 

INITIATIVE AND SELF-RELIANCE—We 
should not expect a teacher in any situa- 
tion to succeed without a fair degree of 
initiative and self-reliance. Yet there are 
many teachers who have given satisfactory 
service as followers of directions without 
exercising much initiative. They have 
been good executors of the programs and 
projects of others. But the teacher of the 
rural school has little chance to get this 
canned variety of initiative and must 
depend upon herself for it. 


INTEREST IN THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
—This quality is usually listed under 
social and professional equipment. Every 
teacher should be well grounded academi- 
cally and professionally. But no amount 
of such training will substitute for interest 
in the life of the school. The urban 


teacher may confine her interest to her own 
grade and at most to her own building. 
But the rural teacher has a complexity of 
school life demanding her attention. 
INTEREST IN THE LIFE OF THE Con- 
MUNITY—The teacher who can scarcely 
wait until Friday night when she may run 
away from the community where she 
teaches is not likely to become interested 
in that community’s life. She who chafes 
at the tameness of rural entertainment will 
not develop interest in the lives and daily 
work of those whom she is attempting to 
serve. But the people of the community 
seldom disregard this lack of interest. 
They may not demand the best teaching 
methods and technic in the schoolroom; 
they may not notice a small degree of un- 
polished manners; but they are quick to 
sense the teacher’s disinterested attitude. 


ABILITY TO MEET AND _ INTEREST 
PatTrons—Interest in the life of the com- 
munity may be conditioned upon the ability 
to meet and interest parents and other 
patrons. While she must be interested 
in the life of the community, the teacher 
must also be able to interest that com- 
munity in her great project—the school. 
One is corollary to the other. She who 
insinuates her interest into the lives and 
things of the community will win a confi- 
dence which in turn will enable her to gain 
the interest of others. The shy teacher, 


may, in the city, be assisted by her fellow- 
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workers who introduce her to parents and 
take her into their little circle of acquaint- 
ances. This same assistance cannot be 
depended upon by the rural teacher. She 
may even have to be slightly forward at 
times in order to quickly get in touch with 
parents. 


DISCIPLINE—One of the first, and often- 
times the chief, troubles that the beginning 
teacher meets is that of discipline. She 
who teaches in the city or even in the 
village may call for assistance in this matter. 
Unmanageable pupils may be sent to the 
principal. But to whom can the rural 
teacher send her disorderly pupils? She 
may send them home. But that is what 
they most desire. But before school can 
keep, it must be clearly understood who is 
teacher and who is pupil. This the rural 
teacher must accomplish single-handed. 


STIMULATION OF THE COMMUNITY—It is 
strange that in this discussion there is not 
one single quality commonly listed under 
the category ‘“‘technic of teaching.’’ While 
all the qualities listed thereunder are 
important, they do not in smaller or larger 
degree make or break the rural teacher. 
But she who has failed to stimulate the 
community wherein she teaches has little 
claim to success for the vear’s work. 
While this stimulation in the urban com- 
munity may be the result of a composite 
of the whole teaching corps, the rural 
teacher must bring about this same result 
largely by her own efforts. She will do 
this by the exercise of many factors— 
interest in children, interest in people in 
general, enthusiasm, optimism. The point 
is, she must herself do the stimulating. 


Mora INFLUENCE—I am not here con- 
cerned with those grosser immoral acts for 
which teachers may be dismissed. I am 
thinking of that raising of the moral tone 
of a community by direct precept and 
unimpeachable example. No person has 
more opportunity to lift the moral plane 
in the rural community than has the 
teacher. She has in her control all the 
children between about six and sixteen 
years of age. Through them she influences 
the homes. The homes influence the 
general social affairs. Many communities 
owe their present plane of thinking and 
acting to the efforts of a high-minded 





The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 
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Her presence has often trans- 
formed many a rough, unwholesome social 
affair into one of innocent pleasure and 
jollification. 


The High School Newspaper 


By LELIA WILLIS PoGuE 


The publication of newspapers by high 
schools in the United States is not a recent 
venture, although much of the development 
has taken place in the last ten years. The 
increase in the number of these publications 
is an interesting result of the social life of 
the school community. The primary 
function of the newspaper is to publish 
news. Everybody likes news, and what 
is more interesting than high school news? 


This sudden outburst in recent years of 
journalistic writing is not confined to any 
part of the country or to any size of 
school. A very large number of schools 
with less than one hundred enrollment are 
publishing good weekly or semi-monthly 
newspapers. 


A close study of these school papers, 
from a journalistic point of view, gives 
evidence that many of them are yet in 
rather a crude state. But the situation 
is by no means discouraging. With the 
admission to the high school curricular of 
classes in journalistic writing has come a 
recognition on the part of students of the 
function of high school papers. With this 
there has developed an interest in, and an 
appreciation of all journalistic writing. 


Another factor in working for the im- 
provement o. high school newspapers is 
the cordial relationship existing between 
college and high school journalism. A 
number of colleges and universities that 
maintain courses in journalism have 
established news service bulletins to the 
high schools, giving interesting news of their 
graduates now in college. 


Many of the high school papers bear 
upon the editorial page the emblem of a 
press association; often two, the state and 
the national. The work of these associa- 
tions represents one of the strongest 
constructive forces now active for the 
setting up of journalistic standards in high 
schools. A feature of most of these 
organizations is an annual contest, in which 
papers are entered in classes arranged 
according to the enrollment of the school. 
The papers are judged and prizes are 
awarded upon their relative merit. 


A far-reaching influence among the press 
associations is the National Scholastic 
Press Association, whose emblem appears 
on the editorial pages of a large number of 
high school papers, published in all parts 
of the United States. Organized, as it was, 
under the auspices of the department of 
journalism of the University of Wisconsin, 
it brings to the high schools the resources 
of one of the strongest departments in the 
country. In addition to maintaining a 
yearly convention and contest, the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association pub- 
lishes a magazine, ‘“The Scholastic Editor,” 
which deals in an able manner with many 
of the problems of school journalism. 


As an example of such a state organiza- 
tion there is the Kentucky High School 
Press Association which was organized in 
1926 at Georgetown College, Kentucky. 
Many Kentucky high school newspapers 
bear its emblem on their editorial pages. 


Another potent force that is contributing 
to the improvement of the high school 
newspaper is the local newspaper. 


Mr. Carl G. Miller of the Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Washington, 
in his book called ‘‘High School Reporting 
and Editing,” makes the following state- 
ment: “The most significant new type of 
publication in American journalism is the 
school newspaper.” 


The first objective of the high school 
newspaper is to sell to the parent and to 
the pupil an appreciation of the value of an 
education. It should aim to enlist sym- 
pathy and understanding of patrons in work 
done by the local school system. 


The newspaper does not aim to go into 
deep educational discussions, but simply 
by publishing the everyday activities of 
the school it seeks to teach lessons in 
sportsmanship and to create interest in 
scholarship by publishing such interesting 
news as, for example, the honor roll. 


As a result of training in the publishing 
of a high school paper, students receive 
valuable training in responsibility and 
leadership. It takes initiative to write 
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good news stories. The quiet student who 
perhaps in no other way has had an 
opportunity to express himself may become 
a leader through his school paper. In 
addition to the advantages already men- 
tioned, practise in writing for the school 
paper undoubtedly stimulates written 
English. 

In the organization of the high school 
newspaper there are five points to be 
considered : 

1. The make-up. 

2. The staff. 

3. Sponsor. 

4, Circulation. 

5. Finance. 

Let us consider very briefly each of these. 

The first question which arises in the 
organization of a high school paper is a 
name forit. Many high school newspapers 
are successors of magazines and retain 
their former names, which are not suited 
to newspapers. Such fanciful names as 
the ‘‘Bee Hive,’”’ the ‘‘Chatterbox,” and 
the “Blue Stocking”’ are not suggestive of 
a newspaper. Some such names as the 
“News,” the ‘‘Recorder,”’ the ‘“‘Sun,’’ used 


with the name of the school, are dignified 
and significant. 

The name plate should be put in clear, 
strong, bold type at the top of the first 


page. The effect desired in the entire 
make-up of the paper is conventional 
dignity. 

The number of pages for the paper 
depends upon the amount of news which 
the school will be able to furnish. It is 
better to have two pages filled with inter- 
esting, timely news, than it is to have four 
pages filled with jokes and “‘trash.”’ 

While it is more important to publish 
the news than to try for a symmetrical 
make-up, some thought must be given to 
the appearance of the paper in order to 
give it character. There should be days 
when it has a studied and well-balanced 
appearance. There are some very important 
rules governing the make-up of a news- 
paper. These, however, are too numerous 
to include here. Mr. William N. Otto, in 
his book, “Journalism for High Schools,” 
makes some very fine suggestions which 
apply to the problem of the make-up of a 
high school paper. 

The next step to consider in the organiza- 
tion of a newspaper is the staff. There are 


various ways of electing the staff. The 
committee method is probably the best. 
The committee may consist of members 
of the faculty, who have an official relation- 
ship with the paper, and two or three 
representative students. The election 
should be conducted on the merit basis. 
Excellence in English, school spirit, and a 
general ability to do newspaper work 
should be among the dominating factors. 
The staff for the ‘‘Daytonian,” of Dayton 
High School, Dayton, Kentucky, which 
newspaper now holds the cup offered by 
the Kentucky High School Press Associa- 
tion to the best all-around newspaper in 
the State, chooses its staff by this method. 
At the end of the school year, the sponsor 
of the paper, together with the principal 
of the high school, the dean of girls and the 
dean of boys, chooses the literary staff for 
the next year from the present journalism 
class; keeping in mind the points mentioned 
above. The business staff is chosen from 
the school in general without respect to any 
previous training in journalism as such. 

The duties of the staff are: 

1. To hold regular meetings. 

2. To plan with care each edition of the 
paper. 

3. To see that all matter for publica- 
tion goes through the proper channels. 

4. To see that all work sent to printers 
is in good form. 

5. To endeavor to make the school 
paper reflect the spirit of the school. 

Each member of the staff should be 
especially qualified for his particular 
position. 

The third item to be considered in the 
organization of a high school paper is the 
sponsor. If there is a class in journalism, 
it is likely that the journalism teacher will 
sponsor the publication of the newspaper. 
In case there is no class in journalism the 
sponsor should be chosen from among the 
English teachers. It is his duty to mark 
every student for the work he does and 
decide the credit to be given, to check all 
copy, to give constructive suggestions, and 
to advise in general. 

The next item in the organization of a 
newspaper is that of putting a price on the 
publication. This depends on the size and 
type of high school and the general spirit 
of the student body. The price should not 
be too low, for it then tends to cheapen 
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the paper. Neither should itjbe too high, 
for it is then beyond the reach of many of 
the students. Give the student body a 
good, timely, newsy, and interesting paper; 
fix the price within the means of the 
majority of the students, and there will be 
no difficulty in selling the paper. 


The last item, and in many schools the 
one considered of most importance, in the 
organization of the high school paper, is 
that of finance. The income of publication 
comes from two sources: the sale of adver- 
tising, and subscriptions. Some of the 
best newspapers of the country depend 
entirely upon advertising to pay the cost 
of publication and reserve subscription 
money for profits. The business staff of 
the high school paper might set such a plan 
as an ideal. 


The key to the problem is wide circula- 
tion. The secret of large circulation is a 
good paper within the reach of all. 

Service should stand as the ideal for the 
publication of a school periodical. If the 


paper is to reflect the life of the school, to 
unify the institution, and to act as a 
medium for the interchange of opinion, 
it is essential that nearly every student of 
the school subscribe to the paper and read 


it regularly. To achieve this the price 
must be within the reach of the poorest 
student. There is, however, a limit to 
which the price may fall. People associate 
worth with prices. If the price is too low 
there is danger of cheapening the paper in 
the eyes of the students. Free copies 
should not be strewn around after the 
papers have been distributed. Such care- 
lessness on the part of the circulation 
manager is one of the chief causes of poor 
circulation. Financing the school paper 
in most schools is a serious problem, but 
if handled properly it need not be such. 


Journalism and news-writing are now 
being included in the high school curricu- 
lum, but in the language of Harrington 
and Harrington, ‘Writing for Print,”’ “‘not 
for the purpose of making newspaper men 
and women of high school boys and girls. 
The effective high school course is one 
which gives its pupils an understanding of 
the public press and its function in promot- 
ing the welfare of the citizen.’’ Instruction 
in intelligent “‘news reading”’ is the tend- 
ency in the modern school system which 
supports a course in journalism. 


Thus, if the high school publication, 
whatever it be, is to fulfil its primary 
purpose, it must be a publication which 
adheres to these principles. The yearbook, 
the magazine, and the handbook have their 
places, but the high school newspaper is 
the big democratic organization whose 
work and policy it is to mold public 
opinion, to foster school spirit, and to 
promote worthy enterprises. 
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What’s Ahead for Teachers’ Positions 
and Salaries? 


(Address delivered before the faculty and student body of Eastern Kentucky Teachers 
College, Richmond, Monday morning, June 30th, by Superintendent Lee 
Kirkpatrick of the Paris city schools and member of the 
summer school faculty at Eastern.) 


At the present time, there is a great deal 
of discussion all over the United States 
about the over-supply of teachers and 
about teachers’ salaries. These are impor- 
tant subjects for every young man and every 
young woman entering the teaching pro- 
fession or entering our teacher-training 
institutions for preparation for the teaching 
profession. These are also important 
questions for every administrator whose 
duty it is to employ teachers. In the dis- 
cussion of these problems, there seems to 
me to be some very important principles 
that every prospective teacher will do well 
to carefully study and to seriously consider. 


POSITIONS AND SALARIES Not LARGELY 
AFFECTED BY THE LAW OF 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


In the teaching profession, the law of 
supply and demand does not operate to any 
very large extent and especially do I 
think this is true among the superior 
teachers, those who have made careful, 
methodical preparation for their work and 
those who are really anxious and willing 
to give their best to their profession. 

I am satisfied that fifty per cent of the 
schools in Kentucky next year could be 
filled with teachers who would work for 
less money than these schools pay, but it 
does not follow that these schools will 
employ teachers who will work for lower 
salaries. I sincerely believe that practi- 
cally every administrator in Kentucky is 
honestly trying to find the best available 
teachers and that these administrators are 
trying to pay these teachers adequately for 
their service. 

Recent salary schedule studies in Amer- 
ica show that the tendency is toward a 
plateau, but as I have indicated above, 
superior, ambitious, loyal young men and 
women need not be discouraged about 


present tendencies in teachers’ salaries 
schedules as I believe the teaching pro- 
fession today offers as much promise to 
real promising young men and women as 
any other profession in the world. 

I know that young people sometimes 
become discouraged when they see positions 
given to people for political, family and 
other reasons and when they see some 
teachers given salaries out of proportion to 
their preparation and ability. There are 
a few cases, no doubt, where this practice 
yet prevails and for a long time to come, we 
may still be troubled by a few people who 
practice this type of administration but I 
would like to say it this way: The time is 
rapidly coming in this country when no 
teacher will be employed on any other basis 
than merit and at a salary larger than she 
or he earns. This, I think, should be 
encouraging and should be appreciated by 
every real, honest, loyal school teacher. 
I believe that Kentucky is just as free from 
wrong practice in this field as any other 
state in America and I believe that the 
future of school teachers in Kentucky is 
just as bright as anywhere in this country. 


S1x IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES FOR 
YouNG TEACHERS TO CONSIDER 


1. Young men and young women, who 
have not entered the teaching profession, 
should stay in college until they graduate 
if it can possibly be done. 

The distinct tendency in this country 
today is to employ only college graduates, 
and in a few years, it will be impossible to 
get any consideration in any good school 
without you are a graduate of a standard 
American college or university. This is as 
it should be. It really takes that much 
methodical, well-planned training to give 
a person the cultural background for good 
classroom teaching, and youth is the best 
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time to get this cultural background. So 
my advice to any young man or woman 
wishing to make the biggest success out of 
his or her life in the profession of school 
teaching, is to graduate from some standard 
American college before you enter the 
teaching profession. Do this if it is neces- 
sary for you to borrow some of the money. 
Debt is not a bad thing if it has been 
incurred in adding to your earning ability 
or in your power to make a larger or more 
worthwhile contribution to society. 


If you have already obtained your 
under-graduate degree, go ahead with your 
graduate study. If you discontinue your 
program of study, you will very soon 
eliminate yourself from teaching in the best 
schools of this country. In other words, 
you must grow or step aside for someone 
who is willing to pay the price for con- 
tinuous growth. 


Watcu Your COLLEGE RECORD 


2. In the second place, I strongly urge 
young men and women in college to watch 
carefully their college records in scholar- 
ship. Administrators everywhere, looking 
for teachers, want young people who made 
outstanding scholarship records. They 
believe that these people who lead with A 
and B records, will inspire their students to 
better school work and just lead their 
students to want to do a higher type of 
work. Good administrators today are 
looking carefully into the scholarship 
record of every teacher applicant. They 
are not only going through your entire 
college record but back into your high 
school and elementary school record. 


You are making a mistake if you think 
that just passing your work in college is 
worth as much as making a good, out- 
standing grade. I know that grades are 
not everything and I know that people 
should not work for grades alone, but I also 
know that good grades, honestly made all 
the way through your college work, help 
you to get consideration by the best 
administrators in this country today and 
they have been the leading factor in 
choosing many teachers for positions, so 
watch your grades. Good ones will help 
you. 


TAKE CARE OF YouR HEALTH 


3. Someone recently said that we are, in 
this country today, in health knowledge, 
fifty years ahead of what we are in health 
practice. In other words, we are just not 
practicing the laws of health that we know. 


I am glad to see that teachers’ training 
institutions in this country emphasize 
health training in the teacher-training 
program. There is no place today in the 
great American public school system for 
the ill, irritable and cross school teacher. 
Every teacher should be the best possible 
example of physical manhood and woman- 
hood, for our children today have the right 
to have, every day in the year, a healthy 
teacher in the classroom and any teacher 
who neglects his or her health is making 
a mistake. If you are in college, be careful 
to leave enough time to take care of your 
physical education. Do not load up so 
heavily on work that you will be forced 
to neglect your physical life, for there is 
very high correlation between physical 
life and intellectual, moral and spiritual 
life. In fact, the success and happiness of 
your whole life depend on your physical 
well being, and I am sure that the health 
and happiness of the school children depend 
largely on the physical fitness of the school 
teachers. 


TEACHERS Must LEARN TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


4. The teacher today who is a student 
in a college and fails to enter into the life 
of the college is making a mistake. When 
you leave college and accept a teaching 
position, you will be expected to take part 
in the life of the community. The best 
known, the most appreciated and the 
highest paid teachers today are the ones 
who can and will make these community 
contacts. I know that it is much easier 
for a college student or for a teacher to 
withdraw from the college or the school 
and plan and live his or her own life, but it 
is certainly not best for you if you expect 
to make the greatest success as a school 
teacher. I do not mean by that that you 
are to be enthusiastic over every campus 
activity, and I do not mean that as a 
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teacher you must neglect your lesson 
preparation for the life of the school, but 
you should not neglect to do your part in 
this work. No superintendent or any 
other teacher can do this for you. The 
best place in the world to learn how to 
gracefully do these things is on the college 
campus, where you have the direction of 
highly trained social workers. Enter into 
the complete life of the college if you want 
to know how to do these things when you 
go into a real position yourself. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD PERSONAL 
CHARACTER 


5. Every father and every mother in this 
country wants his or her child today in a 
classroom with a teacher of high character. 
There is absolutely no place in the American 
public school system today for a teacher 
who is not willing to lead a life that is 
without question. A school teacher may 
have the right to do the same things that 
other people do, but if a teacher is going 
to make the highest point in that pro- 
fession, he must watch carefully his life, 
for he cannot escape the responsibility that 
goes with that type of leadership. People 
just naturally expect a higher type of 
leadership of their teachers and if the 
teacher is to make the largest contribution 
in this field, he must meet these expecta- 
tions of the people. 


ACTIVE CHURCH LIFE 


6. I believe that it is necessary for a 
teacher to have a definite, active church 
life today if he or she is to make the most 
out of his or her teaching life. Somehow 
or other, every community expects help 
and leadership in the activities of the church 
from the teachers. This is a good place 
to meet the people and get to know them, 
and it is also a wonderful opportunity to 
help people in a large way, and I believe 
that as the principle operates in life today 
that all things being equal, the teacher who 
is able and willing to take his or her part 
in the church life, will go farther in the 
profession. 


These six principles seem to me to be 
important in the life of a young school 
teacher and I believe if you can qualify 
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according to this schedule, you have little 
to fear concerning position or salary, as I 
said at the beginning, the law of supply and 
demand does not operate very largely in 
this field. I do not believe that it operates 
very largely in any vocation where person- 
ality plays a great part. Somehow or 
other, we are just willing to pay almost any 
salary for a person who really meets the 
qualifications that we want; who really 
measure up in all of these important ways. 
We are coming more and more in this 
country to really appreciate worth-while 
school teachers and I believe that those who 
really prepare themselves and are willing 
to give their lives to their work, can look 
forward with great hope and encourage- 
ment. 


What’s ahead for teachers’ positions and 
salaries? It’s according to the teacher. 
I would like to say it this way: Teachers 
are being chosen more largely upon merit 
than ever before. Teachers of merit are 


being paid better today than ever before. 
The future holds great promise for the best 
teachers, but it seems to offer little to any 
other type. 





The Teachers College—Society’s 
Great Ally 


By FLORENCE McMurtry, 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


With the rapid improvement and general 
interest manifested in teacher-training, we 
hear much from some leaders in technical 
and higher institutions of learning, and 
frequently from laymen, who attempt not 
only to under-estimate the work done in 
teachers colleges, but rank these institu- 
tions of training as subordinate. It 
seems to me that there might be two 
reasons for these conceptions. One is that 
such persons are evaluating the teachers 
colleges of today in terms of the old normal 
schools of two or more decades ago, which 
merely gave review courses in the elemen- 
tary school subjects. I would not condemn 
these normal schools, because they consti- 
tuted our first attempt in teacher-training. 
The second reason, I should say, would be 
a lack of first-hand knowledge of the real 
situations existing today in our teachers 
colleges. 

We might make a comparative study of 
the requirements for teaching with those 
of other professions. We find that in 
practically all professions at least four 
years of special preparation above the 
college degree arerequired, together with a 
continued study of improvement in specific 
and related fields. While in the field of 
teaching, the most important vocation of 
all, we find that many enter the profession 
(if it can be so-called) upon the completion 
of the eighth grade or the equivalent. 

The constantly changing conditions of 
society are gradually placing a greater 
burden upon the schools. As a result of 
the changes in home life, due to the 
mother’s status in the economic relations, 
the automobile, the movies, and the like, 
we have necessarily turned to the classroom 
teacher for the moral and social, as well as 
the intellectual training of the child. The 
church, in many instances, is rising to the 
situation, but on account of its limited 
contact with the youth, and the competi- 
tion of commercialized amusement, it has 
little opportunity to function in its rightful 


capacity. 


Again, we become alarmed when we read 
the statistics regarding the crime wave that 
is sweeping our country. Manysolutions 
to this problem are being advocated, and 
with more or less success. But to eliminate 
this evil, it seems to me that we must get 
at the root of it. It must become sub- 
jective, with an objective expression of the 
inner desire. The remedy is to train the 
individual to know, to judge, to make 
decisions at that impressionable age. This 
necessarily becomes the duty of the class- 
room teacher. The teacher of today must 
not only know, but must be trained to 
impart knowledge to others. She must 
be a diagnostician of the behavior of the 
individual. As the physician determines 
the physical condition, and suggests the 
remedy, so must be the teacher’s relation 
tothe mentallifeofthechild. Theteacher’s 
lack of understanding and appreciation of 
these individual needs and differences 
results in the suppression and retardation 
of the possibilities of the child. 


Educators have recognized, particularly 
in the upper elementary grades, this 
situation which has been reflected on the 
part of the children by their indifference 
to study, leaving school, etc. A number 
of solutions have been tried, in the way of 
making the subject more attractive, and 
establishment of departmental work, junior 
high school movements, and __ special 
methods of instruction. All these devices 
have decided advantages, and are here to 
stay. But after careful consideration of 
the problem the conclusion has _ been 
reached that the best solution lies in 
securing well-trained teachers in the 
elementary school. These teachers, who 
have specialized in the particular line of 
their greatest possibilities and _ interest, 
should be trained in understanding the 
peculiarities of children. On the basis of 


these peculiarities or differences, the 
teacher should determine the reason as to 
why the child is not developing properly, 
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prescribe the treatment, and apply these 
means to successful results. Such training, 
combined with real knowledge, and a 
natural love and enthusiasm, touches and 
impresses the life of the boy and girl as 
nothing else can do. 


It is in such a solution that we find the 
need for the organization and establish- 
ment of teachers colleges. We would not 
stop here, but with these children so 
trained in the elementary school, we will 
find them later demanding teachers, not 
only for high school, but for our colleges 
and universities, who are trained both in 
the knowledge of content and in the art of 
teaching. In former times we were prone 
to estimate teaching ability in terms 
of degrees, symbolizing hours of academic 
work accomplished. Knowledge is essential, 
but the method of acquiring knowledge is 
equally important. We desire knowledge 
for the value or service it may be to us, 
either subjectively or objectively; and the 
most valuable teacher is that one who has 
acquired knowledge with the objective 
motive, that is, with the view of imparting 
it to others. It is to the teachers colleges 
that we must look for training such 
teachers. 


The teachers college, when properly 
organized and maintained, is the greatest 
factor of modern times, conducive to 
progress in every line of human activity. 
The most valuable ally of social advance- 
ment, then, is the classroom teacher who 
radiates the ideals, standards and informa- 
tion from these institutions to the remotest 
section of the country and into the humblest 
home. There is no place where the 
public gets such direct returns for money 
invested as in a tax-supported teachers 
college. Here the teacher, through per- 
sonal contact, touches the innermost part 
of the life of society, and at the most 
plastic age. The ultimate aim of other 
professions is individual advancement, 
but the true teacher works, lives, and dies 
unknown outside of a radius of a few miles. 


The function, then, it seems to me, for 
the establishment of teachers colleges by 
society as a means for disseminating its 
objectives, should be considered from the 
following points of view: 


’ First, those interested in the organiza- 
tion of a teachers college should determine 
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the ideals and standards of the people 
today, with a vision of their possibilities of 
accomplishments for the future. 


Second, these ideals and standards of 
society should be evaluated in terms of 
content. A curriculum should be outlined 
including these objectives. 


Third, suitable equipment must be 
secured—a training school as a means to 
realizing through participation these aims 
and ideals of ‘society. 


Fourth, it is necessary to secure master- 
teachers—a combination of the scholar 
and the teacher, whose duty it is to guide 
or direct the student in the acquisition of 
knowledge of this content. 


Fifth, it is their duty to secure master- 
supervising-teachers in the art of teaching. 


Sixth, the teachers college, as a final 
objective, should be able to furnish to 
society the means, in the person of the 
teachers, for radiating and disseminating 
their ideals, aspirations, and knowledge to 
their future citizens in every section of the 
country. 
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BUT WHY DON’T THEY? 


(This editorial from the Texas school 
journal might very well be used in Kentucky, 
substituting the word Kentucky for Texas. 
It is applicable to every state in the Union. 
Any organization that 1s seeking to do busi- 
ness with the public school system of Kentucky 
should advertise through the columns of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLJOURNAL. If the prod- 
uct of any company ts good enough to be used 
in any quantity by the public schools of 
Kentucky, that company should be willing to 
advertise its product through the columns of 
the Journal.—Editor.) 


This magazine believes in fair play. Its 
policies and practices are diametrically 
opposed to everything that is wrong in 
selling so far as its staff knows such things. 
We believe that advertising space sold on 
any other basis than strictly ethical business 
returns is a business liability. We want 
only such advertisers for The Texas Outlook 
as can use its space to profitable advantage, 
but that includes every product or service 
used generally in Texas schools. 


‘Believing these things, we try to be fair 
to the non-advertiser along with the adver- 
tiser who is doing business with Texas 
schools and teachers. We have never said 
the non-advertiser should not be patronized 
although we have often pointed out 
potential risks taken by the school when he 
is patronized. We have urged upon our 
readers the advantages of buying adver- 
tised products, but no amount of such 
urging will ever be enough to furnish 
adequate protection to the schools, the 
children, and the public funds provided for 
their education. . 


Texas spends from all sources more than 
$100,000,000 per year for education. Such 
a vast market will attract quite as many 
whose ethics are questionable as those 
whose ethics are above reproach. Not all 
of the unethical will be non-advertisers. 
Nor will all of the ethical be advertisers. 
Or one hundred per cent of the advertisers 
be ethical. But in spite of these facts, 
safety for public education and public 
funds lies clearly along the paths cleared 
by the effective axes of advertising. 


So we offer no apology for urging that 
certain questions be propounded to every 


salesman that offers his wares to those who 
purchase for Texas schools. If he is 
unable to answer ‘‘Yes’”’ to each of these 
questions, giving specific information to 
prove his answer, then at best his company 
has questionable right to seek your business. 
Ask him these: 

Does your company advertise? 

Since you are seeking Texas school 
business, is there any sound reason why 


your company does not advertise in The 
Texas Outlook? 

Are you offering me a quality product? 

Does your company stand behind its 
products? 

Can you prove to me that this prospec- 
tive sale means anything to you except 
your commission? 

Texas schools deserve nothing but the 
best and the best is always advertised. 


‘ 


THE TYRANNY OF THE TEXTBOOK 


By B. H. Bopbe, 
Ohio State University 


There are two views of the place of the 
textbook. One view treats the book as 
though it were a kind of road map, to be 
followed undeviatingly at every point. 
The other view is that adherence to the 
textbook interferes with creative activity. 
The former view thinks of education 
primarily as preparation for adult life. 
The latter view insists that education must 
be for present living. Each position has 
its own brand of psychology, so that appeal 
to scientific authority is of no avail. 


It is not difficult to show that each of 
these positions is one-sided. We find a 
solution if we stress the importance of 
thinking in educational procedure. If the 
emphasis is placed at this point, provision 
will be made both for initiative and experi- 
ment and for the scientific organization of 
subject-matter as a basis for effective 
thinking. Educational reform is constantly 
in danger of neglecting fundamental values. 
If we keep in view the need of cultivating 
thinking we have a standpoint from which 
to evaluate educational movements and 
also a basis for the reconstruction of our 
present practices. 
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Book Merrill & Co. Globe Book Co. Laurel Book Co. Scott Foresman & Co. 
WwW. Benson & Co. Gregg Publishing Co, Mid-West Publishing Co, Southwestern Publishing Co. 
P, anes Sons & Co, University Publishing Co, Practical Drawing Co, Wooster Publishing Co. 
C. C. Birchard & Co. Webb blishing Co, Prentice-Hall Zaner Bloser Co. 


Send us your orders covering any books edited by the above publishers for prompt shipment 
SAVE TIME, FREIGHT and DRAYAGE 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Kentucky 


Ample Stock of Pupils Desks, Chairs and School Furniture of all kinds in stock at Louisville 























Business Education 
and Income 


We are placing many of our graduates despite business depression, and 
those who are here or who may come soon will be the fortunate ones when 
“hard times” fade away as “hard times’ have a way of doing. 

You can enter any day for a strong course in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, etc. Let us give you full information about courses, rates 
of board and tuition, salaries and everything you may wish to know about us. 
Our attendance exceptionally large. Thirty-five states represented here past 
year. 

Do you want a position? 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
I. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 




















Forty Notable American Books of 1929 


Among the notable services of the Journal of the National Education Association is 


the publication annually of this remarkable list. 


The selection of the titles is one of the 


vital services of the American Library Association and the many distinguished librarians, 


able scholars, and skilled specialists who co-operate with it. 


The idea of a world list 


of best books each year is one of the significant contributions of the International Institute 


of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. 


This Institute has directed that 


“the works should be selected from those dealing with an important subject or from the 
pen of an original and interesting author and should be within the reach of persons of 


average education.”’ 


A good plan is to examine all the books, to read at least one from 


each of the groups, and to buy for further study and rereading in one’s own library as 


many as circumstances will permit. 


HIsToRY 


Our Business Civilization, James Truslow Adams. 
Albert and Charles Boni, New York; 315 pages. 
Price $3.00. 

The Tragic Era, Claude Bowers. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; 567 pages. Price $5.00. 

Life and Labor in the Old South, Ulrich Phillips. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston; 375 pages. 
Price $4.00. 

: Law 

The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, edited by Alfred Lief. 
Vanguard Press, New York; 314 pages. Price $4.50. 


SocriAL SCIENCE 


Men and Machines, Stuart Chase. 
millan Company, New York; 354 pages. 
$2.50. 

Frontiers of Trade, Julius Klein. The Century 
Company, New York; 328 pages. Price $2.50. 

Middletown, Robert and Helen Lynd. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York; 550 pages. Price 


$5.00. 
Chicago, C. E. Merriam. The Macmillan 
Company, New York; 305 pages. Price $3.50. 
War as an Instrument of National Policy and Its 
Renunciation in the Pact of Paris, James T. 
Shotwell. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York; 310 pages. Price $3.50. 


RELIGION 

Religion, Edward Ames. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York; 324 pages. Price $3.00. 

Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion; a symposium 
of labor leaders throughout the world, Jerome 
Dwight Davis, editor. The Macmillan Company, 
New York; 265 pages. Price $2.00. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PsyCHOLOGY 

The Quest for Certainty, John Dewey. Minton, 
Balch and Company, New York; 318 pages. Price 
$4.00 


The Mac- 
Price 


The Modern Temper, Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York; 249 


pages. Price $2.50. 

A Preface to Morals, Walter Lippman. The 
Macmillan Company, New York; 348 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

BELLES LETTRES AND ART 


For Lancelot Andrews; essays on style and order, 
T. S. Eliot. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, New York; 159 pages. Price $2.00. 

A Farewell to Arms, Frnest Hemingway. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; 355 pages. Price $2.50. 

Dear Judas, Robinson Jeffers. H. Liveright, 
New York; 129 pages. Price $2.50. 


Laughing Boy, Oliver La Farge. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; 302 pages. Price $2.50. 

Firehead, Lola Ridge. Payson and Clarke, New 
York; 218 pages. Price $2.50. 

Cavender’s House, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
The Macmillan Company, New York; 103 pages. 
Price $2.00. 

The Wave, Evelyn Scott. Jonathan Cape, New 
York; 624 pages. Price $2.50. 

Angels and Earthly Creatures, Elinor Wylie. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; 63 pages. Price $2.50. 


DRAMA 


The Theatre; three thousand years of drama. 
acting and stagecraft, Sheldon Cheyney. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York; 558 pages. 
Price $10.0v. 

Street Scene, Elmer Rice. Samuel 
Inc., New York; 239 pages. Price $2.00. 


French, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years, Harriet 
Connor Brown. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston; 369 pages. Price $3.C0. 

Mrs. Eddy, Edwin Franden Dakin. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; 553 pages. Price $5.GU. 

The Life of an Ordinary Woman, Mrs. Anne Ellis. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 300 pages. 
Page $3.50. 

Henry the Eighth, Francis Hackett. H. Liveright, 
New York; 452 pages. Price $3.00. 

Herman Melville, Lewis Mumford. 
royng and Company, New York; 377 pages. 

oC. 

The Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell, Elizabeth 
Pennell. Little, Brown and Company, Boston; 
2 volumes. Price $10.00. 

A Victorian Village; reminiscences of other days, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. Farrar and Rinehart, 
New York; 285 pages. Price $3.C0. 

La Fayette, Brand Whitlock. Appleton and 
Company, New York; 2 volumes. Price $10.00. 

Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman, Jacob 
Zeitlin and Homer Woodbridge. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York; 2 volumes. Price $10.00. 


Harcourt, 
Price 


TRAVEL AND SociAL LIFE 


Carl Akeley’s Africa, Mary Akeley. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York; 321 pages. Price $5.00. 
Ends of the Earth, Roy Chapman Andrews. G. 
a3 Putnam’s Sons, New York; 355 pages. Price 
4.50 
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The Magic Island, William Seabrook. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York; 366 pages. Price 
$3.50. 

SCIENCE 

Our Face from Fish to Man, William Gregory. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 295 pages. Price 
$4.50. 

The Thinking Machine, Charles Herrick. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago; 386 pages. 
Price $3.00. 

Introduction to Social Anthropology, 
Wissler. Henry Holt and Company, New 
392 pages. Price $3.50. 

The Great Apes, Robert Yerkes. 


Clark 
York; 


Yale Univer- 


sity Press, New Haven; 652 pages. Price $10.00. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Dr. H. H. Hill, head of the Department 
of Public School Administration at the 
University of Kentucky, has been elected 
as city superintendent of schools in Lexing- 
ton to succeed the late Guy Whitehead. 
Dr. Hill is a native of North Carolina and 
received his college education at the 
University of Virginia and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was one of the young men 
selected from the South by the General 
Education Board for a scholarship. He 
has served as city superintendent of 
schools in Arkansas and as state supervisor 
of high schools for that state. He will take 
with him into his new work a rich experi- 
ence and excellent training. 


Mr. T. O. Hall, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Morganfield, Kentucky, has 
resigned to accept the city superintendency 
at Greenville. K. G. Gillaspie, principal of 
the Morganfield High School, will succeed 
Mr. Hall. 


Mr. W. L. Mathews, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Franklin, Kentucky, 
has resigned to accept the directorship of 
the Training School at Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


Mr. C. H. Jaggers has resigned the 
superintendency at Greenville to accept the 
superintendency of the Franklin city 
schools. 


Mr. Morris Vaughn, principal of the 
Crab Orchard schools for the past year, has 
resigned to accept the superintendency 
at Columbia. 


Mr. Collins, principal of the schools at 
Falmouth this past year, has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Stearns, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Hyland Boyd, a graduate at the 
University of Kentucky, has been elected 
assistant principal of the junior high school 
at Covington. 


Mr. Marshall Hearin, a graduate student 
at the University of Kentucky, has been 
elected as superintendent of schools at Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Roy Knight, principal of the Center- 
ville High School, Bourbon County, has 
been elected to the principalship of the 
Maysville High School. 


Mr. J. T. Boling, principal of the New 
Liberty High School, Owen County, has 
accepted the principalship of the Mayslick 
Consolidated School, Mason County. 


Mr. Norman Guard, a graduate student 
at the University of Kentucky, has accepted 
a position in the Prestonsburg High School. 
Mr. Guard is a New Yorker, a graduate of 
Syracuse University. He began his work 
in Kentucky a few years ago in the Hind- 
man Settlement School. He likes Ken- 
tucky, and Kentucky is enriched by his 
coming. 


Mr. Raymond Little of Utica has accept- 
ed a position in the Middlesboro High School 
to teach science. 


Mr. Gordon Willis of Lexington hasaccept- 
ed a position in the Harrodsburg High School 
to teach science. 


Mr. Guy Nichols, superintendent of 
schools, Taylorsville, has accepted the 
superintendency of schools at Barbourville. 
Muir Taylor, coach of athletics and teacher 
of science in the Taylorsville High School, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Nichols. 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 

Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 

Dept. K, Spiceland, tad. 


Distributed by the Central Schoel 


Patented Supply Ce., Louisville, Ky. 














Mr. Grover Gregory, principal of the Piner 
School, Kenton County, has accepted the 
principalship of the Butler Graded School. 


Mrs. W. C. Ray, principal of the Simp- 
sonville Consolidated School, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
Shelbyville schools. Mrs. M. C. Hart of 
Nicholasville has been elected to succeed 
Mrs. Ray at Simpsonville. 


The Owensboro (Kentucky) City Board 
of Education has recently made an exten- 
sion of vocational education by adding a 
teacher of electricity to the Trade School. 
The industrial education was begun one 
year ago, when eighteen boys were in 


auto-mechanics class. The enrollment in 
the school this year is sixty-one, and four 
teachers are employed as follows: Princi- 
pal who also has some of the related and 
all the co-ordinating work, a teacher of 
auto-mechanics, teacher of electricity: and 
one academic teacher who gives the in- 
struction in citizenship, English and mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. J. O. Lewis who had been principal 
of Owensboro (Kentucky) High School for 
nine years resigned in August to accept 
the superintendency of the schools of 
Fulton, Kentucky. The former superin- 
tendent of Fulton schools, Mr. Vest Myers, 
had resigned to accept a position in the 
editorial department of the Macmillan 
Company. 

The vacancy in the principalship of 
Owensboro High School was filled by the 
promotion of Mr. Samuel H. Morton who 
had been head teacher of the department 
of history for several years. 


UNDERWEIGHT CHILD IS NOT 
NECESSARILY SICK 


An undernourished child is not a sick 
child if he is normal in every other way, 
according to a study made by the Elizabeth 
McCormick Foundation of Chicago and 
reported in the September Hygeia by 
Dr. Oscar T. Schultz. 


Eighty-three children from five to thir- 
teen years old, in whom the workers of the 
Foundation had not been able to bring 
about a satisfactory gain in weight, were 
carefully studied in a hospital over long 
periods. Underweight being their only 
difficulty, they were not treated as sick 
children, but were on a normal schedule of 
play and exercise. 


It was found that the basal metabolism 
of these children was within normal limits 
and that their bodies retained calcium 
better than children of normal weight. 
The investigators concluded that the 
underweight child, who has lost his stored 
fat and sugar, carries on his physical 
activities at the expense of his tissues and 
compensates for the loss by a greater 
ability to use the material that rebuilds 
tissues. 


The study indicated that when physical 
defects are excluded the underweight 
condition is probably largely or wholly 
a matter of diet, which must be studied 
for the individual child. The diet should 
be relatively high in protein foods, should 
provide plenty of calcium through milk 
and should of course contain the necessary 
vitamins, Dr. Schultz concluded. If 
investigation shows that the diet is satis- 
factory, then the difficulty may be in the 
child’s food habits. 


An attempt should be made to bring 
every underweight child up to normal 
weight because the state of undernutrition 
may make the child susceptible to infection 
and may make him unequal to the demands 
made on him by school work and play and 
growth. But it is well to know that 
underweight is not a disease. 


OLD NORSE ADAGE 


“Better baggage can no man carry ona 
long journey than much wisdom.” 
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PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


By ANNE WHITNEY, 


Division of Health Education, American 
Child Health Association 


“Parent Co-operation in Community 
Child Health and Protection”’ is the ideal 
at the heart of the May Day - Child 
Health Day activities in 1930. The com- 
plex civilization in which we live demands 
a high degree of co-operation between the 
various groups and individuals forming the 
community, and it demands that those 
most interested in the wholesome develop- 
ment of children—the parents—should 
take an active part in this co-operation. 


We are concerned with the child’s life 
as a whole, and no longer regard the school 
alone as the place where he “‘learns,’”’ and 
the home as the place where he ‘“‘lives.” 
He is living at school; he is learning at home. 
He is living and learning consciously or 
unconsciously in every waking hour and 
we cannot prevent this process if we would. 
To set before a child conflicting ideas—one 
set of practises advocated at school and 
another advocated or permitted at home 
—is not fair to him and cannot lead to the 
best results. 


At school the teacher has in view certain 
objectives—among them health objectives 
—towards which her program of education 
moves. Her intention is to create what she 
believes to be desirable attitudes in her 
pupils and to influence their behavior. 


At home the parents have their own 
standards which, either through direct 
training or by force of example, they are 
holding up to their children. These have 
grown up independent of the school’s 
standards and are oftentimes founded on 
the traditions and ideals in which the 
parents have themselves been raised. 
Even where they are the result of study and 
observation, they may not coincide with 
the school’s purposes. 


It is clear that there are here opportuni- 
ties for conflict even between two groups of 
people, both of whom are intelligently 
seeking the health and development of the 
children in their charge. It is equally clear 
that mutual understanding is essential to 
the children’s best welfare and _ that 


co-operation between school and home with 
this in view would be of benefit to each. 


Our practical definition of co-operation 
needs to be revised. It does not mean to 
work for others or to expect or persuade 
others to work for us. It means joining 
forces for a common end. It is human 
nature to want others to ‘‘co-operate with 
us’’—meaning to help us to accomplish our 
own purposes—and teachers are perhaps 
particularly apt to have a strong feeling 
for the parent’s duty in this regard. Ina 
series of personal conferences with two 
hundred teachers, during which co-opera- 
tion with the home was discussed, only 
one spoke of seeking to assist the parents 
in what they were trying todo. With the 
others their own purposes came first to 
mind. There was evident, nevertheless, 
a very strong feeling of the necessity for 
harmony between the child’s home educa- 
tion and his school education, particularly 
in regard to health. 


Although it is evident that the teacher is 
handicapped unless she knows something of 
her pupil’s standards of daily living, and 
the mother is losing an opportunity if she 
does not understand the health purposes of 
the school, co-operation between the two 
is not easily accomplished. It requires a 
conscious and vigorous effort on the part 
of both and a realization that the resulting 
advantage will be mutual. 


The movement for the physical examina- 
tion of children before they enter school, 
being one in which both school and home 
usually participate and which is of value 
to each, offers an opportunity for co- 
operation and understanding at the very 
threshold of the relationship. The Parent- 
Teacher Association carries forward this 
mutual understanding and at its best is a 
meeting-place where the teacher learns 
something of the mothers’ or fathers’ 
problems and technics and the parents 
are given an insight into the educational 
principles that underlie their children’s 
education at school. 


There are other means of encouraging 
understanding between school and home, 
and the most potent of these is probably 
the informal individual conference between 
teacher and mother or between mother 
and visiting teacher or visiting nurse. 
While it is helpful to the teacher to know 
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the homes of her pupils, it is equally helpful 
to parents to visit the school often enough 
to realize the physical environment it offers 
and to understand the why and how of the 
teaching. Education is always changing 
and parents always belong to another 
generation. Methods employed in their 
school days were different from present-day 
methods. It would be of enormous benefit 
to them to train a broad understanding of 
modern educational principles. This is 
the great contribution that can be made 
by teachers to the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 


The parents need to be taken into the 
confidence of the school; and parent educa- 
tion along health lines might advantage- 
ously be a part of each health project as it 
is launched in the school. 


The growing interchange between school 
and home is in harmony with the conception 
of the child as an entity and the working 
realization that the parent and the teacher 
do not have each an inviolate domain, 
bounded respectively by the threshold of 
the home or the school, but are co-workers 
for a common end. 


To those schools which participate in a 
celebration of May Day as Child Health 
Day, the emphasis that is being laid this 
year on parent co-operation ought to make 
the day particularly helpful, as tending to 
draw the parents more closely into the 
fabric of the school and to create a sym- 
pathetic attitude between the classroom 
teacher and the parent. This is the first 
step towards the larger program envisaged 
by the May Day slogan, Every Parent and 
Every Community United for Health for 
Every Child. 


EJECTING THE LOAFERS 


The so-called deadwood in this country’s 
institutions of higher learning has evoked 
more and more comment in the last five 
years. National prosperity increased 
college and university enrollments tremen- 
dously. It is an undeniable fact that 
valuable educational facilities have been 
abused by some young men and women 
who were in college not because they 
sincerely desired education, but for the 
reason that going to college had become the 
proper thing. This phenomenon, of course, 
was visible before the era of great national 
prosperity, but it assumed really serious 
proportions only in the postworld war 
period. 


The University of Wisconsin has decided 
to clean house. Hereafter students who 
do not make good in two years will be 
dropped. The university has served notice 
“‘on the loafers that they cannot convert 
this educational institute into a high-class 
country club.” This quite evidently is a 
courageous declaration. The University 
of Wisconsin is establishing brains and 
willingness to work as the criterion. The 
country club type of student will have to 
choose some school other than the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin or make inroads on 
father’s checking account by signing bills 
in the home-town country club. It goes 
without saying that the nation will not 
suffer.—South Bend Tribune. 


WHAT MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS 
DID WITH FOUR ACRES OF LAND 


Four years ago, four acres of land and a 
full equipment of buildings, once an 
attractive estate fifteen miles south of 
Boston, were given to the teachers of 
Massachusetts. Today the four acres have 
been expanded to one hundred and twelve, 
the buildings have been reconditioned and 
modernized and the Riverbank Lodge, a 
professional country club, owned and 
maintained by the teachers, is one of the 
show places of the state. 


The teachers own in their own right this 
valuable plant without a dollar debt and 
they have a bank account that assures | 
maintenance and continued development. 
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GREETINGS FROM NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT 


To THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY: 


Honored by the teaching profession of 
America with the highest office within its 
power to give, the president of the National 
Education Association feels most deeply 
the responsibility resting on him in the 
year 1930. I thank you most sincerely 
for the honor. I plead with you to share 
the responsibility. Your State has an 
inspiring record in education which has 
been maintained from pioneer days until 
the present. The teacher of today is 
better prepared, better equipped, better 
housed, better clothed and has better 
environment than ever before in American 
history. America—the United States—is 
doing more for the teacher than in all the 
years of the past. These added blessings 
bring added responsibilities that cannot be 
shirked. Along with this message, I am 
sending to each of the Journals of our 
Education Association the resolution passed 
at the Columbus meeting. May I ask 


every teacher to read most carefully this 


resolution and realize just what the plat- 
form of the National Education Association 
is and put forth every effort to help us in 
these high endeavors? 

So many and so absorbing are the 
interests of American teachers that to try 
to select from the things that concern us 
those that are most vital and present them 
to you is not only a difficult task but 
practically impossible. May I mention 
some of these ideals of the National Educa- 
tion Association to which we desire to 
direct your attention and plead for your 
co-operation? 


1. It is an ideal devoutly to be prayed 
for that every teacher in the American 
Republic and all of the territories affiliated 
with the United States should be a member 
of the local state and the national associa- 
tion. Will you not help us to bring this 
ideal nearer to realization in the year 
1930-1931? 


2. The National Education Association 
is building at Washington a home for the 
great organization. Life membership will 
constitute our greatest source of revenue 
in completing this marvelous project. 
Will you not see that your state increases 


its life membership from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent in the year 1930-1931? 

3. A better understanding of our prob- 
lems by educators and a more highly 
developed teaching force demand that we 
shall read the best educational journal, 
shall discuss the most interesting, uplifting 
and helpful subjects. May each teacher 
take as her ideal this year to read, digest, 
and utilize the best thought of the best 
teachers of the nation. 

4. No teacher can do her best work 
without adequate provision being made for 
pay and tenure in office and for support in 
old age. 


These and many complexing problems 
still confront us. We need every teacher 
to assist in their solution. 


5. American education must be adapted 
to American needs. To build a_ better 
curriculum is the work of the teacher as 
well as of a commission. May I ask you to 
contribute your part? 


6. Throughout America our educational 
system is functioning through the various 
states and organized division of the repub- 
lic. Education must go forward as the 
state departments of education and as the 
federal department of education make 
progress. 


May every teacher strive earnestly to 
see that his own state department of 
education is made the great center for 
the functioning of the work of education 
within his state. 


7. Possibly the greatest need of America 
today is that business may understand 
what education is contributing to its 
success and may realize that the greatest 
business of America is training and develop- 
ing the personnel that shall guide and direct 
all the business institutions of the lard. 
Help us to teach America that investment 
in education is the best investment for the 
nation’s business. 

8. America confronted with a vast forest 
and with virgin land undeveloped was forced 
to center its attention upon the concrete 
things which it must conquer. Through 
ten generations of habit, America has cen- 
tered her thinking on the material side of 
life. It is your business and mine in the 
future to bring to the attention of the 
American people the development that 
must go on within the intellect, the soul 
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and spirit of man. It is our business to 
teach the American people the supremely 
important thing in American life is the 
human individual himself—that people 
constitute our greatest wealth—and they 
should receive our most thoughtful and 
careful and painstaking consideration. If 
we shall learn how to develop individuals 
we shall need to put but little thought on 
the development of material things. This 
will follow in natural sequence. 


9. The greatest asset in America is the 
health of its people. Every teacher should 
see that every child in America has a 
thorough, systematic examination by a 
competent physician and competent 
dentist; that teacher and nurse and 
principal and parent and social worker 
shall combine to see that every remedial 
defect in the youth of the nation is cor- 
rected and, above all else, that preventive 
medicine, preventive science, proper food, 
rest and health habits are inculcated that 
shall free the American people from the 
shackles of sickness and disease and shall 
bring health, happiness, and prosperity to 
the nation and to the individual. The 
carrying out of these ideals is with the 
individual teacher of the nation. The 
board of education, the superintendent 
of schools, the supervisor, the director and 
the administrator are important in their 
place, but the teacher reaches the child, 
and the child goes back into the home, 
and the home is the cornerstone of the 
nation. 


NINE KENTUCKY PUPILS WILL 
RECEIVE AWARDS 


Washington, District of Columbia, Sep- 
tember 10.—Nine Kentucky school chil- 
dren and one teacher today are being 
notified that they have been declared 
State winners in the Ninth Annual Safety 
Essay and Safety Lesson contests con- 
ducted by the Highway Education Board of 
Washington, District of Columbia, in co- 
operation with Dr. W. C. Bell, State 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
county and local school authorities. The 
essay contest, the subject of which was 
“What I Am Doing to Seta Good Example 
in Street and Highway Safety,” was open 
to all children of the fifth, sixth, seventh 


and eighth grades, fourteen years of age 
and under, and the safety lesson contest 
was open to all elementary school teachers 
of the eighth and lower grades, both public 
and private. 


Audrey Eckles, a pupil of the Horse 
Cave Graded School, Horse Cave, wrote the 
best safety essay for Kentucky and as first 
prize winner will receive a check for $15 
and a gold medal. In addition the pupil’s 
paper will be entered in a national compe- 
tition with the best essays submitted by 
pupils from other states, for one of the three 
national prizes. The first national prize 
consists of a trip to Washington with all 
expenses paid, at which time the winner 
will be presented with a gold watch, while 
second and third prizes consist of gold 
watches only. 


Miss Mozella Troutman, Louisville, a 
teacher of the Bannecker School, has been 
awarded first State honors in the safety 
lesson contest. The subject of the lesson 
was ‘“Teaching the Essentials of Street and 
Highway Safety.” Although no State 
prize is given in this contest, Miss Trout- 
man will receive an honor certificate and 
her lesson will be entered in competition 
with the best lessons submitted by teachers 
in other states. In this contest there are 
also three national prizes, the first consist- 
ing of a trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid and a check for $500, while second 
and third prizes consist of checks for $300 
and $200, respectively. 


Katherine S. Gardner, 2726 South Fifth 
Street, Louisville, a student of the Heywood 
School, was awarded second State honors 
in the safety essay contest. As a result 
this pupil will receive a silver medal and a 
check for $10. 


There are seven third prize winners for 
Kentucky, all of whom will receive prizes 
of $5 and bronze medals. These winners 
are Edith West of the Central School, 
Somerset; Frieda N. Eversole of the 
Heywood School, Louisville; Grace Gold- 
stein of the Cochran School, Louisville; 
Myron Hood of the Ludlow Junior High 
School, Ludlow; Samuel Vowels of St. 
Peter’s Schools, Waverly; Margaret Molo- 
han of St. Augustine’s School, Reed, and 
Dorothy Floyd who attends the Ludlow 
Junior High School, Ludlow. 
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ASSOCIATION 
National Education 
Association 
Superintendence Depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. 
Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools. . 
Kentucky Education 
Association 
Department of Superin- 
tendence, K. E.A.. 
Annual Conference of 
University of Ky 





EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


PRESIDENT 
Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, Ga 
Norman R. Crozier, 
Dallas, Texas... 
H. D. Campbell, 
Lexington, Va.. 
L. R. Gregory, 
Louisville, Ky... 
Leonard Meece, 
Somerset, Ky... 


SECRETARY DaTE 


J. W. Crabtree, 
Washington, D.C. 
S. D. Shankland, 
Washington, D.C. 
Guy E. Snavely, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
R. E. Williams, 
Louisville, Ky... 
P. H. Hopkins, 
Somerset, Ky... 


June 28-July 3. California. 
Feb. 22-26 
Dec. 1-5 


April 15-18 


Oct. 24, 25 


MEETINGS DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATION 
Fourth Congressional 
District Association. 
| Eastern Kentucky Edu- 
| cation Association... 
| Second District Educa- 
| tion Association 
| First District Educa- 
| tion Association 
| Middle Cumberland 
Education Associa- 
tion 
| Upper Cumberland Edu- 
cation Association... 
Third Congressional 
District Association . 
Central Kentucky Edu- 
| cation Association... 
Upper Kentucky River 
| Education Association 
Sixth District Educa- 


PRESIDENT 


J. R. Wilson, 
Hodgenville 

William H. Vaughn, 
Morehead 

J. W. Snyder, 
Owensboro 

N. G. Martin, 
Eddyville....... 


J. L. Harmon, 
Whitley City... 
J. W. Bradner, 
Middlesboro.... 
G. R. McCoy, 
Bowling Green.. 
Lee Kirkpatrick, 


P. 
H. H. Taylor, 
Hindman....... 
Leo F. Gilligan, 


SECRETARY DATE 


Ella Cofer, 
Elizabethtown .. 
H. R. Brown, 


N. O. Kimbler, 
Henderson 
Frank Irwin, 


Oct. 17, 18 


Nov. 13,14, 15... Ashland 


Owensboro 


P. H. Hopkins, 


W. W. Evans, 
Barbourville.... 

B. O. Hinton, 
Scottsville 

Kerney Adams, 
Richmond 

M. C. Napier, 


Somerset 


Oct. 16, 17 Barbourville 
Oete tT, 18i6 ccs 
Richmond 


Whitesburg 


MEETING PLACE 
Los Angeles, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lexington, Ky. 


MEETING PLACE 


Elizabethtown 


Bowling Green 


tion Association Bellevue 


Covington 





The contests in which awards are being 
made have been conducted by the Highway 
Education Board in co-operation with state 
educational authorities and other organiza- 
tions interested in highway safety, during 
the past nine years and preparations for 
the tenth annual highway safety campaign, 
to be held next spring, are already under 
way. During the contest last spring, more 
than 600,000 pupils and between 90,000 
and 100,000 teachers participated. 


Prizes awarded in the safety campaign 
are donated by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, to whom the names 
of the winning contestants have been certified 
by the Highway Education Board. Checks 
and medals for the nine Kentucky pupils 
will be distributed as soon as possible. 


Four hundred and forty-two checks and 
the same number of gold, silver and bronze 
medals are distributed to state winners 
through out the country, with the co-oper- 
ation of state, city and county authorities. 


INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United States Flag Association, 
Washington, D. C., has just organized 
a Supply Service whose function is to 
supply flags, flag poles, National bunting, 
flag books, flag charts and other patriotic 
products. Not only can flags of every 
description, National bunting, flag books, 
flag charts and other patriotic products be 
gotten from the association at a saving of 
from five per cent to ten per cent of the 
regular retail price, but you are sure to get 
the highest grade of correct design. All 
profits made are used in helping to carry 
on the program of work of the United 
States Flag Association for the patriotic 
education of the youth of America. There- 
fore, by getting your flags, flag poles, 
bunting and other patriotic products from 
the Flag Association not only will you save 
money, but you will also be contributing 
to the patriotic education of the childhood 
of our Country. 








Book Reviews 


THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE 
NATIONS, By WALLACE W. ATWOOD. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1930; 262 pages. Price $1.32. 


This book, ‘““The United States Among 
the Nations,’”’ contains the fourth year of 
work in the new series of geographies, 
“The Earth and Its People.’’ The first 
book of the series, entitled ‘‘Home Life in 
Far Away Lands’’—the second book, ‘“The 
Americas’’—and the third book, ‘‘Nations 
Beyond the Seas,” have all been reviewed 
through the columns of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. The fourth book brings 
the pupils back to their own country and 
provides them with the means of studying 
its place and setting among the nations 
of the world. This book, like the others 
of the series, is well done in every respect. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL, 
By Harotp O. Rucc. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 636 
pages. Price $1.96. 


This is the third of the Rugg textbooks 
in the social studies. The fourth, a 
History of American Government and 
Culture, will be available very soon. These 
textbooks with their accompanying ‘‘Pupil’s 
Workbooks”’ introduce young Americans 
to world civilizations and their historical 
development. 


These books are meeting with a response 
in American public schools. 


EXTRA-INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE TEACHER, By RoscoE 
PULLIAM. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1930; 459 pages. Price $2.50. 


This book has been written to introduce 
to the teacher the extra-instructional 
problems that she is likely to meet, and to 
suggest means by which these problems 
may be met. The author attempted to 
write the book so as to make it as helpful to 
one-room rural schools as possible. The 
fifteen chapters include headings such as 
“Teaching Pupils to Control Themselves.” 


WAYS TO TEACH ENGLISH, By 
Tuomas C. BLAISDELL. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New. York, 1930; 566 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


This book deals with the principles upon 
which the effective teaching of English must 
rest. The book does not aim to present 
a definitely planned, carefully organized 
course of study for any special field, 
although definite references to such courses 
are given. Part I of this volume is labeled 
“Teaching Self-Expression,’ Part II, 
“Teaching Accuracy” and Part III ‘“Teach- 
ing Appreciation.’”’ Each major portion: of 
the book contains definite suggestions for 
the accomplishment of the teaching aims 
proposed, and each chapter is equipped 
with tests and exercises to estimate the 
student’s progress. 


THE MUSIC HOUR, By OsBourNeE 
McConatny, W. OTTo MigEssnER, EDWARD 
BAILEY BIRGE, AND MABEL E. Bray. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, 1930; 172 pages. 
Price $0.88. 


‘“‘The Music Hour” presents an entirely 
new idea in public school music. It not 
only contains a large number of delightful 
songs, but the photographs of numerous 
noted composers are included along with 
their productions. The book is dedicated 
to America’s distinguished composer, Hora- 
tio Parker, “whose artistic contribution 
to school music expressed his faith in the 
musical future of our people.’’ There is a 
page in the book devoted to the subject 
“Why We Study Music.”” Other pages are 
devoted to questions for thought and dis- 
cussion. The ‘‘Music Hour” should find a 
ready place in the public schools of America. 


POETRY FOR JUNIOR’ HIGH 
SCHOOLS—Boox I, edited by ELtas 
LIEBERMAN. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City, 1926; 198 pages. 


This book, written four years ago, still 
has value for high school purposes. The 
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purpose of the writer was to collect a group 
of poems that would start young people 
adventuring along the pleasant highways 
and byways of poetry. The opening 
paragraphs, the aids to interpretation, and 
suggested exercises are all intended to be 
helpful guides to a boy or girl entering 
the wonderland of poetic beauty. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, By 
HERBERT BATES. Published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 
City, 1923; 604 pages. 


This book, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1918, was reprinted the same 
year. A new edition was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1919; reprinted in October, 1920, 
September, 1921, July, 1922, and May, 
1923. It has been a popular book through- 
out the years. It is divided into five parts, 
the first of which deals with ‘‘The People 
and Their Language; the second, ‘The 
Great Awakening;” third, “The Age of 
Common Sense;’’ fourth, ‘‘Modern Litera- 
ture;’ and fifth, ‘“‘Appendices.”” Under 
each heading is included material that will 
make clear the period discussed. It is well 
organized, well illustrated, both with 
pictures and with content material, and is 
an excellent book to be used in connection 
with the reading of masterpieces of litera- 
ture. 


POEMS OF YOUTH, By ALIcE CECILIA 
CoopER. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 1928; 427 
pages. Price $1.20. 


Boys and girls will find in this volume 
many of the long familiar poems of our 
language, together with a considerable 
number of poems from our present-day 
writers. Every selection incorporated in 
the book was chosen because it was 
essentially a “poem of youth,” appealing 
to young readers through its strong story 
interest, its imaginative quality, its melody, 
and its rhythm. The poems are divided 
into ten sections, which correspond in large 
to the developing interest of junior high 
school readers, beginning with the familiar 
institutions of the home, and ending with 
the closing section, ‘Playing the Game.” 


PERIODICAL ESSAYS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By GEorGE 
CARVER. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
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and Company, Incorporated, Garden City, 
New York, 1930; 302 pages. 


This book was written by Mr. Carver 
as a result of the growing interest in 
literature of the Eighteenth Century. It 
presents the work of about twenty men, 
in sixty representative selections, to show 
the essay as reaching the climax of its 
development as a type of literary expression 
and its decline after the advent of the re- 
views of the Nineteenth Century. It was 
prepared to serve both students of the 
literature of the Eighteenth Century, and 
those interested in the history of the essay 
as well. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS YEARBOOK 
FEATURES CREATIVE TEACHING 


The Fifth Yearbook (1930) of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, ‘‘Teaching as a 
Creative Art,’’ is now ready for distribution. 
Part I is devoted to the creative side of 
teaching and proves that there are many 
opportunities in the classroom for making 
the curriculum a vital living thing. The 
first chapter takes up a number of inter- 
esting kindergarten-primary projects, and 
the next two describe creative projects 
in the intermediate grades and special 
activities in high school. Other chapters 
deal with creative work of teachers in 
English and literature, in the social sciences, 
in music and art, in mathematics, and in 
citizenship and character education. Part 
II contains the official records of the 
department. 


This book will be especially helpful to 
supervisors, to teachers in the classroom and 
to those in training. Every teachers 
college and training institution will want 
this book for their library and no teachers’ 
library should be without it. Orders may 
be addressed to the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Single copies, $1.50. Lib- 
eral discount on two or more copies. 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS 


The cornerstone of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s new headquarters office 
building, now being erected at Sixteenth and 
M streets, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
was laid on July 25. The ceremonies 
were conducted under the auspices of the 
Grand Lodge of Free Accepted Masons of 
the District of Columbia, with Fred C. 
Cook, Deputy Grand Master, officiating 
for the Grand Lodge. President Joseph 
Rosier, State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, presided. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Walter R. Siders, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Education Association; Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, first vice-president of the National 
Education Association; Superintendent 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, 
Virginia, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
and by United States Commissioner of 
Education William John Cooper. 


The rapid completion of the plans for the 
new headquarters building is largely due 
to the painstaking efforts of Dr. Walter R. 
Siders, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 


and Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders, 
Newport News, Virginia, who represent the 
Board of Trustees on the building com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Walter R. Siders, who is field secre- 
tary for the World Federation of Education 
Associations, has devoted much of his time 
during 1930, to the problems of financing 
the new building. His long experience as 
a superintendent of schools in carrying 
out building programs, has been very 
valuable to the Association in planning an 
office building which is within the means 
of the organization and which affords 
effective space for carrying on the Associa- 
tion’s activities. Dr. Siders has spent 
weeks at a time during the year at head- 
quarters advising with architects and 
supervising building plans. Superintendent 
Saunders has made many trips to Washing- 
ton for the same purpose. 


A trowel used by George Washington in 
laying the cornerstone of the National 
Capitol in 1793 was used by Deputy Grand 
Master Cook in carrying out the corner- 
stone laying ritual of the Masonic Lodge. 
In the cornerstone were placed the Bible, 
a United States Flag, together with the 
signatures of the three thousand seven 


hundred and fifty life members of the 
Association, publications of the National 
Education Association, and other publica- 
tions which exercise leadership in the 
educational progress of America. 

The new building, to be completed next 
February, will make possible the expansion 
of the headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association which the rapid 
growth of the organization has made neces- 
sary. Membership in the organization 
has now passed the two hundred thousand 
mark. It is the largest professional organi- 
zation in the world. Its publications are 
found in every college of education and 
important library. 


CHANGE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
HAND MAY AFFECT SPEECH 


When mistaken parents try to force a 
left-handed child to become right-handed, 
the child is likely to developa speech defect. 
Dr. B. C. H. Harvey explains in an article 
on the nervous system in the September 
issue of Hygeia why this is so. 


The spinal cord, which with the brain’ 
makes up the central nervous system, 
contains many nerve fibers, each of which 
has its own place in the cord and its own 
function. Disease of one part of the 
nervous system can be detected and its 
position diagnosed by the disturbance of 
these functions, Dr. Harvey says. 


Many fibers cross over from the right 
to the left side. Thus the right side of the 
brain controls the muscles of the left side 
of the body and the left side of the brain 
the muscles of the right side. This is how 
right-handedness is associated with left- 
brainedness and injury to the left side of 
the brain (as in cerebral hemorrhage) 
produces paralysis on the right side of the 
body. 


Right-handedness and left-brainedness 
are associated through this crossing of 
fibers and there goes with it one-sidedness | 
of some of the higher functions of the brain | 
like speech control, which is in the right 
side of the brain in right-handed persons 
and on the left side in left-handed. That 
is how it comes about that an attempt to 
force a naturally left-handed child to be 
right-handed sometimes results in stam- 
mering_or some other defect. 
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FRANK L. McVey, Pu.D., LL.D., President 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





The University Invites You to the 


Seventh Annual Educational Conference 
and the 
Dedication of the University Training School Building 
October 24 and 25, 1930 





Dr. HAMILTON HOLT 
President of Rollins College 


Dr. CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Winnetka, Iil. 








Among the Prominent Out-of-State Speakers Will Be: 


Dr. THomas H. Briccs 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Dr. FRANK P. BACHMAN 


Director of Surveys and Field Studies 
George Peabody College for Teachers 




















COUNCIL ON BUILDING PROBLEMS 
PLANS PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


A council has been formed to help 
educators in adapting their building 
program to their educational needs, accord- 
ing to Alice Barrows, specialist in school 
buildings, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The group is known as the National 
Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems. 

The purpose of the council is to secure 
comprehensive data on methods of solving 
schcol building problems in various parts 
of the country and under different types of 
school organization, to make expert analysis 
of the data collected and to develop con- 
structive suggestions in regard to methods 
of school building problems. The council 
is to act as a clearing house to show how 
# problems are being solved in various 
sections. 

William John Cooper, commissioner of 
education, is chairman of the council for 
the coming year; S. M. N. Marrs, state 
superintendent of instruction for Texas, is 
vice-chairman and Miss Barrows is secre- 
tary.—The Nation’s Schools. 


CHINA’S DRIVE AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 


A program to wipe out illiteracy among 
adults in China in a period of the next six 
years has been adopted by the National 
Education Conference at Nanking. Ac- 
cording to statistics, about eighty per cent 
of the entire Chinese population of 348,875- 
962 persons cannot read or write. Mass 
education schools will be opened through- 
out the country, supplemented by reading 
and writing classes to be established in 
homes, stores, factories, armies, prisons 
and other institutions. It is estimated 
that 132,000 teachers, 116,470 school- 
rooms, and $283,400,000 will be needed in 
the six-year campaign. The movement is 
to be compulsory in nature. A mandate 
was issued by the Central Government 
July 1, requiring every Chinese citizen to 
know the Thousand Characters Reader 
before the end of 1935. No government or 
public organs, schools, factories, and stores 
will be permitted to employ persons more 
than eighteen years old who are unable 
to read or write. 
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Books Adopted by Kentucky State Reading Circle for Teachers 


Education for Character 


By Germane and Germane 


This book offers a definite program of character 
training for the school. It has been planned with the 
hope that theclassroom teacher will find every psycholog- 
ical principle that is set forth clearly illustrated in and 
interesting school projects, case studies, and workable | 
devices for pupil self-government. Actual life situations 
are used as a basis for the discussion, various types of 
activity being discussed in the light of their effect upon 
the formation of character. Many helpful models for 
dealing with delinquencies and a tabulated report of 
2,600 cases are cited. 259 pages. 























Price $1.25 prepaid 





Simplifying Teaching 


By Edwin H. Reeder, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In a simple, clear, and direct manner Mr. Reeder 
presents the theory of modern teaching in its most 
simple terms. Many examples are given from actual 
classroom work, showing the practical application of 
modern theories. It is a book of decided value to the 
teacher, supervisor, or teacher training student—they 
can all read it with both pleasure and profit. 192 pages 








Price $1.60 prepaid 


The Teacher Outside the School 
By J. Frank Marsh 


Based upon the belief that the ideal teacher is a well-developed individual—successful, 
happy, charming—this book points the way to the attainment of desirable qualities of 
personality and to the full realization of the many opportunities open to the teacher for 
living a rich, satisfying life. Mr. Marsh has written out of an active experience as 
teacher, principal, superintendent, state school official, and many years of wide observa- 
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tion and special study. His philosophy, as shown in ‘“‘The Teacher Outside the School,” 
is of a practical sort within the reach of both the experienced and inexperienced. His 
style is interesting and informal. The thoughtful will discover from a reading of this 
book many new avenues of interest and action and satisfactory solutions to some of 


their problems. 230 pages. 
Price $1.60 prepaid 


Citizenship Through Education 
By Clyde B. Moore, Rural Education, Cornell University 


The subject-matter in this book is organized to include a definition of citizenship, 
civic objectives to be attained, materials of instruction, and methods of teaching and 
learning. The value of history, geography, and the other social studies as a source for 
material is clearly explained and the correlation of this material for teaching citizenship 
is advocated. The discussion of methods of teaching includes the application to this 
subject of the project method, discussion and debate, dramatization, biography and 
story. The volume includes standardized tests and measurements, questions, problems 
for discussion, reading references, etc. 336 pages. 


Price $1.25 prepaid 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 
By Homer B. Reed, University of Pittsburg 


It is the purpose of this book to give teachers and those interested in the scientific 
study of education an introduction to the scientific studies which have given us this new 
foundation for the psychology of the elementary school subjects. Every so often it is 
necessary to summarize and interpret the accumulation of ‘scientific research, to take 
our bearings anew, to find out how far we have progressed, and to take a view of the new 
fields which lie ahead of us. Separate books and monographs have appeared on reading 
and arithmetic, but no single book has brought to the reader the results of the researches 
on all or most of the elementary school subjects. The author has tried to do this for 
the subjects of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, history and 
geography. 481 pages. 

Price $1.80 prepaid 


Our terms listed above are strictly cash with order—check, draft, money order or 
school warrant accompanying each order for books. Address 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1317-1318 Heyburn Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
1930-1931 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Kentucky Education 
Association on one hundred per cent basis 
for the year 1930-1931, received by the 
secretary at time of going to press with the 
October issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. When membership dues are 
received for pledged enrollment, certificates 
of membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to our special honor roll, published 
in the JouRNAL. An attractive honor 
certificate will be mailed to all schools 
actually enrolling one hundred per cent. 
Executives of all school systems who have 
not yet reported pledges of enrollment are 
urged todoso. Let’s make this the banner 
year of the Association in every way. 


County Superintendent 


NMOS on choc aaounp es cose ean J. B. Shely 
PIMMENND on kcak Soave ncn. gs bees J. M. McVey 
inri Marshall Norton 

L. C. Caldwell 


....Harry F. Monahon 

Louis Arnold 

Jakie Howard 

Ora L. Roby 

Co D2 ae ney” J. W. Riley 
Crittenden Edwin Hadden 
Robert E. Traylor 

Cumberland Ewi , Wilson 
7S eae eee er J. O. Cole 
RN aie a his oa kes Saige . Mrs. — H. Greene 


. Dunn 


Mrs. Fay Ward Little 
SSRI ns Kins bdr kendo Sood esa seneule Z._O. Price 
Hopkins 


H. C. Burnette 
Orie P. Gruelle 
Arlie Boggs 
D2 ee ee eee re er ae Sea” J. W. Cook 
Lindsey E. Allen 

Jas. W. Davis 

Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
Lucile D. Sharp 
ee ee J. L. Harmon 
MN So wisAeawabonies wes eee J. W. Dillehay 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
O. L. Shultz 


— 


Montgomery 
Madison 


T. B. Wilson 


Ray N. Dryden 
Lynn M. Cardwell 
A. F. Owens 

A. M. Shelton 


Cities and Grades Superintenden; 


PRN orcs GUC sp hut sinus sees J. D. Falls 
Barbourville Guy G. Nichols 
G. W. Campbell 
. Paul B. Boyd 
Glenn O. Swi ying 
W. E. Lawson 
L. C. Bosley 
A. P. Prather 
Elizabethtown . ...C. E. Martin 
Ft. Thomas D. W. Bridges 
RUMMTEMANMD 2025.5 ieevis sisiein: gine Suen owes J. W. Ireland 
Franklin C. H. Jaggers 
RUEEMMD carats een icie wis Gis ese ssc sions ee J. O. Lewis 
SeOTPCTOWN 0.0. 6 bce cece e ses J. W. Lancaster 
R. T. Whittinghill 
Dudley 


Chas. O. Ryan 
L. R. Gregory 
ry H. Hill 


Carrollton BP A edi nee See reine ieee ee “if. 


Cynthiana 
Danville 
Earlington 


Henderson 


Lawrenceburg 
Louisville 


Mayfield Kenneth R. Patterson 
Madisonville Harper Gotton 
Middlesboro... . .. .......6.6.65. .....J. W. Bradner 
Mt. Sterling H. A. Babb 
Morganfield K. G. Gillaspie 
Nicholasville H. C. Burnette 
err er J. L. Foust 
Lee Kirkpatrick 

PSU CA a eee errr ene. L. J. Hanifan 
Paintsville H. C. Taylor 
Providence . H. Sagg 
PRBPTW ANNO Gs isis kcd-onlo ouo aw suc see C. T. Canon 
P. H. Hopkins 
N. D. Bryant 
Fred Shultz 
Paul L. Garrett 
E. F. Birckhead 


Versailles 
Winchester 


HONOR ROLL 
a Superintendent 
Bp bake sian ss eanee ens L. C. Caldwell 
Cumberland Ewing Wilson 
Cities and Grades 
Russellville 


Superintendent 


“No man has a right to leave the world 


no better than he found it. He must add 
something to it; either he must make its 
people better and happier, or hemust make 
the face of the world fairer to look at. 
And the one really means the other.” 
—Edward Bok. 





